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the revival of hoftilities with fo much warmth, that 
all ideas of peace were laid afide **. 


AWAKENED to a fenfe of national honour by the 
poetical effufions of the Athenian bard, whofe facred 
charaéter attra&ted veneration, the Lacedemonians 
were fired anew with the fpirit of conqueft. Athamed 
of having liftened for a moment to the fuggeltions of 
timid councils, they fpeedily recruited their broken 
forces, and again eMered the territory of Meffenia. 
‘Though aflifted only bya fmall body of Arcadians, under 
Ariftocrates prince of Orchomenus, who was fecretly 
in the Spartan intereft, Ariftomenes bravely advanced 
to meet the formidable enemy. 


~ Tue Spartan troops did not feem to decline the 
combat. But inftead of that gay courage with which 
they were wont to be animated on the approach of 
battle, the memory of their recent defeats filled them 
with melancholy reflections. They lamented the 
number of men that muft fall; and whofe bodies, lying 
in mangled heaps on the field, would be dragged to 
one common funeral pile, without being recognifed by 
their relations, or honoured with folemn rites. 


Now was the'time for Tyrtzus to exert his poetical 
talents! and they did not fail him on the occafion. He 
fung, at the head of the Spartan army, the exploits of 
ancient warriors, the renown awaiting on valour, the 
joy and the rewards of viétory; and, as a farther en- 
couragement to defponding {pirits, he direéted each | 
fan to tie round his right arm fome token, by which 
his body, however disfigured by wounds, might be 
known to his kindred or friends**. Thefe heroic 
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monians laying afide all gloomy apprchen= 
fions, eagerly longed for an opportunity of retrieving 
the glory of their country; and when that opportunity 
was offered them, they advanced to the charge with the 
firm afpeét of men refolved to conquer or perith, 


‘Tre Meffenian general, who had drawn up his 
forces at a place called the Great Ditch, was prepared 
to meet the moft vigorous efforts of the enemy. But 
all his meafures were difconcerted by the perfidy of the 
Arcadian prince. When the two armies were ready to 
join battle, Ariftocrates led off his divifion; and, in 
order to make his defeétion more evident, he crofied 
the front of the Meffenian line. Ariltomenes attempt- 
ed, but in vain, to keep his troops in their ranks. 
Aftonifhed at a treachery fo, flagrant, the Meffenians 
quitted their ground, and endeavoured to bring back 
their allies. The Lacedemonians took advantage of 
their confufion, They were totally routed, furround- 
ed, and almoft all cut in pieces *°*. 


ArrsToMENEs, whofe prefence of mind never for- 
fook him, and whofe patriotic courage only fhone more 
confpicaouily through the cloud of misfortune that in- 
volved his country, finding he could no longer keep 
the field againft the enemy, purfued the fame policy 
formerly adopted by Euphaes, in fimilar circumftances. 
Still accompanied by the chofen band of warriors, who 
fought near his perfon; who were foremoft in every 
fiation of danger, and who had hitherto remained un- 
broken, he collected the {cattered remains of his ruined 
army. With thefe tried foldiers, and fuch of the defence- 
Jefs inhabitants of the open towns, as were fit to bear 
arms, he occupied the fortified poft of Eira; ftrongly 
fituated among mountains on the fouthern fhore of 
Meffenia, and acceflible only toward the friendly har- 
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a ready fupply of provifions *°. 


Iw this fortification, which foon became sisige 
town, and in the two neighbouring fea-ports, that 
maintained a con{tant communication with — Eira, 
the Meffenians preferved their liberty and indepen- 
dencg for eleven years, in fpite of all the exertions of 
Sparta to bring them again under her dominion, Dure 
ing that period, the valour and conduét of Arilto- 
menes were difplayed in many wonderful exploits. Not 
fatisfied with repelling the affaults of the enemy, or 
with cutting off their foraging partics within the Mef- 
fenian territory, he frequently paffed the Spartan fron= 


tier, and came home loaded with plunder, after having : 


Jaid watte the country. 


Emsotpexep by thefe fuccefsful expeditions, 
Asiftomenes ventured to penctrate*into the heart of 
Laconia. While the Lacedemonians were fully em- 


ployed in the fiege of Eira, he furprifed, by a rapid ~ 


noéturnal march, the populous town of Amycle, fitu- 
ated on the banks of the Eurotas, and only a few 
miles diftant from Sparta; feized a large booty before 
any force could be ailembled to oppofe him, and re~ 
turned unmole(ted to his {trong hold '**, 


Bur this {plendid enterprife, added to a feries of 
fortunate adventures, had almoft proved fatal to the 
Meflenian hero. It rendered him negligent, through 
excels of confidence, while it excited the vigilance of 
his enemies. In making a new irruption into the 
Spartan dominions, he was attacked by a large body of 
troops, commanded by the two kings of Lacedzmon. 
Finding his retreat intercepted, he made’a vigorous 
defence, furrounded by a band of gallant companions. 
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pC But hs lle parupheing overpowered by numbers, he 
= wasat laft made prifoner, and carried in chains to Sparta 
with fifty of his brave affociates. ‘Chere confidered as 
audacious rebels, who had not only dared to throw 
off the yoke, but to. lift the fword againit their 
‘conquerers, they were all condemned to be thrown 
int a horrid cavern, called the Ceada; the common 
dungeon in that capital, for the moft atrocious cri- 
minals. 


In fuffering this ignominy, «ll the affociates of 
Ariftomenes are faid to have been killed or difabled by 
the hock. He alone furvived unhurt, in confequence 
of having been indulged the privilege of retaining his 
fhield ; a weapon of defence held in peculiar honour 
by all ancient warriors, and which, by ftriking againft 
the fides of the cavern, had broken the force of his fall. 
‘Two days did he remain in this frightful charnel ex- 
peéting death, his face covered with his cloak. On 
the third morning, about dawn, he heard a noife; 

when uncovering his eyes, and looking around him, 

| he faw a fox feeding upon the bodies of his compa- 

nions. ‘Fortunately conjeCturing that this animal mutt. 

have entered by fome fecret paflage, he allowed it to 

approach him; caught hold of it: and, while it 

ftruggled to get loofe, followed it, until it made its 

‘ way through a crevice in the rock. Here, favoured 

; with a glimpfe of fide-light, he gradually worked his 
‘way; and, at length, accomplifhed his efcape'®’. 


Tue unexpected appearance of Ariftomenes at Eira 
filled his countrymen with joyful aftonifhment. They 
confidered him as a deliverer, miraculouily reftored to 
them by Heaven. And his firft exploit had a tendency 
to infufe the fame idea into the minds of his enemies; 
who had pufhed the fiege with great vigour during his 
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‘confinement, socal foon to prtipethlicn ch the 
place. Informed thar @ body of Corinthian trobps was 
‘marching to join the befiegers, he fecretly went out, 
and lay in ambufh for them attacked their camtp un- 
der cover of night ; routed them with great flaughter; 
and returning Joaded with pluniles, offered to Mefle~ 
nian Jove, for the third time, the Hecatomphonia'*%; 
or tremendows facrifice of an hundred victims, which 
he alone was entitled to perform, who had, with his 
own hand, flain an hundred of his enemies in battle. 


Tuts fevere blow, conneéted ‘with the wonderfil 
‘efcape of Ariftomenes, of which it was the immediate 
‘confequence, and the obitinate defence to’be expeéted 
\from his fature exertions, made the (Lacedemonians 
‘almoft defpair of being able to make themfelves mal 
“tets of Eira. The ‘Delphic oracle was again confult- 
‘ed, anda favorable refponfe obtained : the fall of Eira 
was folemnly denounced. But the prediGion of 
Apollo, though finally fulfilled, was not accomplifhed 
merely by Spartan valour and perfeverance. Thede- 
voted city, when thought to-be leaft in danger, was 
Detrayed to the befiegers by a Spartan deferter. 


‘Tutar traitor had formed an intrigue with a Meffe~ 
nian married woman,’ whofe houfe was under the walls 
of Eira, and whom he was accultomed: to vilit, while 
her hufband was upon duty in thecitadel. Oneeven- 
ing, however, the amorous couple met withan unfea- 
fonable interruption in their pleafures. Juft as they 
had got into bed, the centinel returned, and loudly 
knocked at the door. After having provided for the 
fafety of her gallant, the wife admitted her hutbarid, 
and infidioully welcomed him with the warmelt éz- 


preffions of joy ; inquiring, with feéming anxiety, by 
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swhat happy turn of fortune the was fo unexpectedly 
favored with his company. He innocently told her, 
That Ariftomenes’ being wounded, the foldiers on 
guard, at the out-pofts, knowing he could not walk 
athe rounds, as ufual, and fearing nothing from the 
enemy, had agreed to retire to their feveral habita- 
tions, in order to avoid the inclemency of the weather, 
as the night was exceflively wet and ftormy. 


. THE trembling deferter, having liftened to this con- 
verfation, ftole from his lurking-place, and carried the 
important intelligence to Empiramus, the Spartan ge- 
meral, whofe attendant he had formerly been, and to 
swhofe gencrofity he. trufted for pardon and reward. 
The hoftile army was accordingly put in motion by 
Empiramus, both the kings being abfent; and, by 
planting ladders againft the defencelefs pofts, the La- 
cedzemonians entered Eira without refiftance, in the 
eleventh year of the fiege '°7. 


‘Tue fate of that laft refort of Meffenian liberty, 
however, was not yet decided. The alarm being in- 
{tantly fpread, Ariftomenes, feconded by the braveit 
and moft aétive of his fellow-citizens, endeavoured to 
diflodge the enemy. But it was impoffible for the 
Meffenians, during a night of darknefs, thunder, and 
tempeft, to-aét with vigour or concert. Their boldeft 
efforts, therefore, failed to produce the defired effect; 
and, when morning appeared, they found the Laced- 
monians fo ftrongly pofted, that all hope of expelling 
them vanifhed. Confequently the only alternative 
which remained to the gallarit garrifon of Eira, was to 
attempt to break the Spartan battalions, or fubmit to 
the law of the conqueror. The former choice was 
‘univerfally adopted ; every one refolving to perith with 
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degraiimg tyranny of Sparta. The women joined the 
men in this heroic refolution, and both fexes feemed 
infpired with more than mortal prowefs. Maidens, 
widows, wives, and mothers, fought by the fide of 
‘their fons, hufbands, lovers, and brothers, for every 
thing that is dear to humanity. 


‘Tree days and nights was the furious confli& 
maintained with unabated courage. Atlength, onthe 
fourth morning, victory began to declare for the Lae 
cedemonians ; who, having ‘fent back to their camp a 
divifion of the army, which had wanted room to at, 
were conftantly fupplied with frefh troops. But the 
Meffenians, even in the ruin of their country, enjoyed 
akind of triumph. Ariflomenes, finding it was now 
become neceffary to abandon Eira, collected into oye 
body as many of his troops as were ftill able to fuftain 
the combat. Inthe centre of that body he placed the 
old men, women, and children : his fon Gorgus com- 
manded in the rear, he himfelf conducted the van; 
and advancing agaiaft the enemy with his {pear poifed, 
at the head of his tried companions, fhewed he was 

« determined to perith or penetrate through the hoftile 
ranks. The Spartan general faw his purpofe; and 
afraid to encounter his defpair, opened him a paflage, 
and allowed him to lead off the remains of his brav: 
countrymen unmolefted ***, or, 

~ AxisTomEnss, after burfting from Eira, dire@ted 
this march toward Arcadia. And there was exhibined 
a ftriking inftance of the hofpitality and generofity: of 
ancient times... The Arcadians, loaded with eloaths 

_and provifions, met their unfortunate allies at: mouht 

Lycxa, on the frontiers of the two ftates s and not 
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afforded them prefent thelter, but offered to. di- 
with them their lands, and to give them their 


~ daughters in marriage". 


Tus kind reception encouraged Ariftomenes to 
form one of the boldeft, and beft conceived enterprifes, 
recorded in the annals of Greece. Finding he had ftil 
five hundred Meffenians fit for the moft arduous fer- 
vice, he refolved with thefe fearlefs and hardy troops 
to furprife the city of Sparta; while its braveft de- 
fenders were employed in pillaging Eira, or in reduc- 
ing Pylus and Methone. Three hundred Arcadian 
volunteers inftantly joined themfelves to that gallant 
body; and before the Meffenian leader could have 
reached the heart of Laconia, his little army would 
have been augmented with many Argian adventurers, 
ambitious of tharing in his danger, and of humbling 
their haughty neighbours. The enterprife mult have 
been crowned with the moft glorious fuccefs, ad 
future heroes and patriots would have envied the for- 
tune of Ariftomencs. 


Bur the beft laid fchemes are often rendered abor- 
tive, by accidents which human wifdom could not 
forefee ; or defeated by fuch aéts of perfidy and bafe~ 
nefs, as noble minds are incapable of imputing to hu- 
man beings. Ariftocrates, the Arcadian prince, who, 
had formerly deferted Ariftomenes in the field of bat- 
tle, but who bad afterward been trufted by that gene- 
rous hero, on pleading a momentary panic, retarded, 
‘under various pretences, the projeéted expedition a~ 
gainft Sparta; and, in the meantime, communicated 
to the enemy the defign of {urprifing their capital. 
‘The treachery was difcovered by an intercepted letter 


:from Anaxander, one of the Spartan kings, whom. 
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the favour of the paft, and prefent fervices of Arifto- uy 


crates, And this betrayer of the liberties of a free 
people, of his engagements as an ally, and his truft as 
a fovereign, was defervedly ftoned to death by his 
own fubjeéts *°. A column was ereéted on the fpot 
to perpetuate his infamy, with an infcription denoting 
his crime and its punifhment ™*. 


‘Tue failure of this favourite enterprife feems to have 
broken the unconquerable fpirit of Ariftomenes. We 
do not find him afterward taking any arduous fhare in 
the future fortunes of his countrymen; nor have we 
any fatisfaQtory account of the fubfequent part of his 
life. We are indeed told, that his implacable hatred 
againft Sparta remained, and that he travelled into 
Lydia, and even into Media, in order to raife up 
enemies againft that warlike ftate‘*, But the Medes 
were then utterly unknown to the Greeks, and the Spar- 

tan power was yet too inconfiderable to be fuppofed ca- 
pable of alarming the jealoufy of the Lydian monarchy. 
It appears, however, by the general concurrence of 
hiftorians, that the Meffenian hero, foon after the con- 
queft of his country, retired to the ifland of Rhodes, 
and there probably ended his days in honourable eafe 5 
having married his youngeft daughter to Damagetes, 
king of the town and territory of Ialyfus, in that 
ifland "3. 


Bur to retum to the order of hiftorical events. Im- 
mediately after that fatal treachery, which fo deeply 
affected Ariftomenes, and which was followed by the 
death of Ariftocratés, he conduéted to Cyllene, a feax 
port of Elis, the moft active and enterprifing Meffeni- 
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“Te” ambwho kad taker’ tefiage with himv'Th Arcadia; leaving 


ST the aged and infirm to the protection of their generous 


allies, On his atrival at this port he fourd, according 
to previous agreement, his fugitive countrymen, from 
the maritime towns of Pylos and Methone, ready to 
receive him, and furnifhed with every thing neceffary 
for eftablithing a fettlement on a foreign hore; they 
having taken fhelter on board their fhips, as foon as 
they heard of she reduétion of Eira, with all their 
moft valuable goods and furniture. Ariftomenes ap- 
proved of their refolution of planting a colony in fome 
diftant region, but declined the honour oi leading it 
forth. That arduous fervice he relinquifhed to his fon 
Gorgus, aflifted by Manticles; a young man of great 
merit, and the fon of a diftinguifhed patriot, who had. 
fallen in the eanfe of his country **. 


Wune the Meffeniaus were deliberating on this 
fubjea, and before they had fixed upon any particular 
place for the eftablifhment of their projeéted colony, 
they reeeived from Anaxilas, prince of Rhegium, de- 
{eended from their ancient kings, an invitation to 
come and fettle in shis dominions; that city having 
been partly founded, as we have feen, by Meffe~ 
nian refugees, on the termination of the former war. 
In confequence of this invitation, the Meffenian ad~ 
yenturcrs. embarked for Rhegium. But when they 
arrived there, they found the friendthip of Anaxilas 
to be lefs generous than they had believed. He was 
engaged in hoftilities with the Zancleans; an Aolian 
colony that practifed piracy, and poffeffed a delightful 
territory on the oppofite coaft of Sicily. Againit 
this enemy, likely to prove too ftrong for him, he 
craved their aid. The Meffenisns, who were pre- 
pared for any defperate enterprife, readily embraced 
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the propofal. The Zancleans were {peedily vanquifh- LETT 
vd. The Meffenians took poffefion of the conquered Wx wil ~ 


country, and became one people with the ZEolian co- 
lonifts; whom their humanity had faved from the fword, 
and their generofity preferyed from fervitude™’, And 
Zancle, the former capital, changed its nume to that 
of.Mefiene, which it {till with little variation retains. 


In confequente of this large emigration, and the 
retreat of Ariftomenes to Rhodes, the Laced:emonians 
found themfelyes abfolute and undifputed mafters of 
the territory of Meffenia. Such of the native in- 
habitants, as chofe to remain in that territory, were 
reduced to the condition of Helots, and compelled 
to cultivate, for their conquerors, thofe lands which 
had formerly belonged to themfelves or their ancef 
tors™*. From a condition fo degrading, it might be 
fuppofed they could never emerge; and that their fuf- 
ferings would have extinguifhed in their minds all hope 
of recorering their ancient freedom or independency. 
But flavery could not break the firm fpirit of the Meffr= 
nians. They ftill confidered themfelves as a Grecian 
people; and, after two Iundred years of fervitude, 
we fhall fee them again throw off the Spartan yoke. 


Meantime the power of Sparta was great in Peld- 
ponnefus, and formidable even to the ftates beyond 
the Corinthian ifthmus. That Grecian peninfula, 

formerly coniprehending feveny now contained only 
fix independent ftates. And the Laccdemorians, 
after the conqueft of Meffenia, occupied one third 
of Peloponnefus. ‘The remaining two thirds were 
poflefled, in unequal divifons, by the Corinthians, 
-Elcans,,Achzans, Arcadians, and Argives"7. The 
_ Corinthians, befide the rerror of their naval force, and 
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FARTI. the refources which their €&tenfive commerce yielded, 

“—~— were proteded againft the Spartan power by their 
impregnable fituation, as the Eleans were by their 
facred character. The Achwans had early affociated 
themfelves under a deniocratical form of government; 
in twelye independent cities, which had one common 
intereft and bond of union; and in which they long 
enjoyed their independency. The Arcadians, fecure 
in a mountainous diftriét, where they led the life of 
herdfmen or fhepherds, were farther defended by their 
hardy valour, and ancient renown'™. The Argives; 
no lefs brave, and more warlike, were engaged in per= 
petual hoftilites with Sparta, And their intimate al> 
fiance with Arcadia, founded on the fenfe of a com- 
mon danger, only could have preferved them from 
finking under the arms of the ambitious diftiples of 
L.yourgus. 


Tue politic Lacedemonians, however, fomerimes 
found means to engage the Arcadians to remain neuter; 
and then the moit vigorous exertions of martial prowefs 
generally proved too fecble, to enable the Argives to re= 
prefy the encroachments of their ufurping neighbours. 
One of thofe feparate wars was diflinguithed by events 
fulliciently memorable to merit particular notices 
though we know not, with certainty, the ra when 
they happened. 


Sranta, in the courfe of her ufurpations, had af 
ferted 2 claim to the city of Thyrea and its territory, 
which Jay on the frontiets of “Argolis and Laconia; and 
had violently taken poteifion of it*, The Argives 
colleéted the lirgelt army they had ever fent into the 
field, in order to fupport their right, and recover the 
contefted diftri&s while the Lacedemonians advanced 
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with an equal or fuperior force, to maintain their bea 
conqueft **°, But when the armics of the two ftates ae 
‘were preparing to engage, it was agreed, in a con- Ant. Ge. 
ference between the hoftile leaders, that the difpute ee, 
fhould be decided by three hundred men feleéted from '¥!"™ 
each army: and that, during the awful combat, the 

main body of both armies fhould withdraw, left the 

the troops of either party fhould be prompted to inter- 

pole in behalf of their countrymen ‘*', 





In confequence of this agreement, the fix hundred 
champions joined battle, and fought with fuch in- 
trepid courage, and fo equal a degree of ftrength and 
fkill, that when night came down, and arrefted the 
{word of death, only three combatants were left alive; 
two Argives, named Chromius and Alcinor, and one 
Lacedemonian, the renowned Orthryades***, The 
Argive champions, thinking themfelves undifputed 
matters of the field, or defirous of efcaping from fuch 
a feene of carnage, haftened to the camp of their 
countrymen, with the news of their hard-earned vic- 
tory. Meantime Orthryades, though wounded, col- 
Teéted into one heap the fpoils of his flaughtered enc. 
mies, and refted upon the fpot '**, 


NExT morning, when the commanders of the two 
armies, at the head of their forces, went to view tic 
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PARTL flain, and determine the difpute, the Argives faw, ta 
SVG, their aftonithment, this folitary Warrior enjoying his 
ot, 4 melancholy triumph; having written with his own 
Wii. x. blood, in the laft runnings of ebbing life, his name 
upon the trophy which he had raifed’**. The La- 
cedemonians accordingly claimed the victory. The 
Argives denied their pretenfions, and both armics 
joined battle. The confli& was fierce, obftinate and 
bloody. At Jaft the fuperior difcipline, and ftrength 
of Sparta prevailed, The Argives were totally routed, 

and Thyrea remained with the conquerors '**. 


> 


Bur the Lacedemonians, although thus viétorious 
over their moft warlike and powerful neighbours, were 
Jong reftrained, by various circumftances, from attain- 
ing that weight of dominion, or high arbitration, at 
which they fo eagerly afpired. Yortunately for the 
liberties of Greece, a rival power was now tifing up, 
ambitious to difpute with Sparta the preheminence in 
arms and political importance, 
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LETTER VI. 


Hifory of Avwens and the Norturn Strares of 
Greece, fiom the Death of Corus, the laf 
King of Attica, to the Expulfion of the Pist- 
STRATIDZ 5 including an Account of the Rife of the 
Gracian Onacres; of the Extenjim of the in= 
fuince of the Ampuieryvonte Councit ; of the 
Uffue of the Firft Sacred War, with the Infiturion 
of the Pyrutaw Games; and a View of the 
Eftablifiment of the Legiflation of Solin. 


HILE Peloponnefus was fhaken by thofe long 

and barbarous wars, which terminated in the 
fubyerfion of the liberties of Meffenia, the Grecian 
Rates beyond the Corinthian ifthmus, either enjoyed 
the bleffings of peace, or felt but lightly the inconve- 
niences of holtile difcord. The bickerings between 
the petty northern republics, though frequent, were 
attended with little bloodfhed, and followed by no im- 
portant confequences. The Thebans having loft all 
vigour and concert with the abolition of royalty, Becotia 
being broken into twelve rival townfhips, were in no 
condition to aét offenfively. And the Athenians, after 
adopting a republican form of government, (on the 
death of Codrus, as formerly related ') Jived in fuch 
harmony under their perpetual archons, for almoft 
four centuries, that their affane furnifhed few ma- 
terials for hiftory, ‘The fubfequent period was lefs 
tranquil. 
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Become impatient of the very thadow of royalty, 
the citizens of Athens, on the death of the hereditary 
archon Alcmxon, raifed Charops to the archonthip, 
‘on condition of holding it for ten years only. Six de» 
cennial archons followed Charops. After the expira- 
tion of thofe fixty years, a farther and greater change 
was made in the Athenian government. It was re- 
folved that the office of archon fhould be annual, and 
that nine perfons, inftead of one, fhould be appointed 
to execute its dutics *, 


'THEsE magiftrates, however, were not vefted with 
equal authority, nor were the fame fundtions common 
toeach. ‘The moft exalted in dignity, called Archon 
Eponymus, or fimply -AncHoN, by way of eminence, 
reprefented the majeity of the republic ; the fecond in 
rank, who had the title of Ba/ileus or King, was head 
of the Athenian religion; and the Polemarch, who 
was third in rank, had the chicf direétion of military 
affairs. The remaining fix archons, who bore the 
general appellation of Zhe/mothete, or “ guardians of 
the laws,” prefided as judges in the ordinary courts of 
jultice, as the former three did in the fuperior tribu- 
nals; and the whole nine, when convened, formed 
the council of ftate*, The archons were ufually 
chofen by lot, from the higheft clafs of citizens; but 
fometimes the affembly of the people, with which re~ 
fided the right of legiflation, aflumed the power of 
naming them *. 


Av authority fo temporary and limited, as that 
poflefied by the annual archons, was not fufficient to 
reftrain the reftlefs {pirit of the Athenians, agitated by 
faétions, and jealous to excefs of their political free~ 


a. Paufan. lib, wii. 3. Avift. Palit. lib. iv, vi et Frag, 
de Civit. Ath, See allo Potter, vdreheoleg. Gres. book 1, chap. aii. 
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dom. Athens accordingly became .a.feene of anarchy, LETTER. 
violence, and injuftice. At length, made feverely fen- _— -y 


fible of the inconveniences of fuch an unftable govern- 
ment, and of an unfettled jurifprudence, (the Athe- 
nians haying yet no regular code of laws) all parties 
faw the neceflity of reforming the ftate; and efpecially 
of regulating the adminiftration of jultice. For the 
execution of this great work, they caft their eyes upon 
the archon Draco; a man of rigid morals, and incor- 
ruptible integrity, but unfortunately of a mind not 
equal to the important and arduous undertaking. 


As if confcious of his political inability, Draco 
feems to have left the Athenian conititution nearly in 
the fame ftate that he found it. He confined his inno- 
vations chiefly to juridical matters. And, even in 
thefe, he fhewed himfelf little capable of accommo- 
dating his ideas to the circumftances of the times; to 
the charaéter of the people, who had intrulted him 
with the high office of legiflator, or to the general 
temper of mankind. He made capital almoft all 
crimes, which came under the cognizance of his laws. 


Tne very feverity of fuch a jurifprudence defeated 
its own end, the reformation of manners. When con- 
yviétion muft neceffarily have proved fatal to the culprit, 
few witnefles would appear againft perfons accufed of 
inferior crimes; and as the humanity of the judge was 
interefted in faving, where the evidence againft fuch 
offenders was complete, it followed of courfe, that 
all crimes paffed unpunifhed except thofe of the moft 
atrocious nature®. The laws of Draco, therefore, 
inftead of remedying the evils of which his country- 
men complained, may be faid te have increafed them, 
But they ferved to compofe the minds of the Atheni~ 


5. Plut. Fite Solon, Avis, Polit, Wb. i, 6. 1d, ibid, 
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| PART 1 ans fora timey and happily paved the way for the ree: 
So ception of laws and. inftitutions of a very Wifferent dew 
feription 5 for thofe ef Solon, which wete as mild as 
| his predeceffor’s, were fevere 7. And all their afuafive 
lenity was neceflary, to infure their operation. 


; ‘THE condition of no people perhaps cver exhibited. 
a deeper fcene of trouble and diforder, than that of 
the inhabitants of Attica, when the virtues and abili- 
ties of this extraordinary man were called to their relief. 
The magiftrates plundered the public treafury; and 
often betrayed, for bribes, the caufe of juftice. The 
fich oppreffed the poor: and the wretched populace, 
practiced in robbing, and driven to defpair, were ripe 
for rebellion *. Defeended of an ancient and honourable 
family, Solon had, in early life, been diftinguifhed at 
‘Athens for his love of learning and his talent for 
poetry®. And the misfortunes of his country foon 
brought forward to notice thofe political powers, 
which afterward enabled him to reform the con(litu. 
tion of the flare. 

Percetvine the weaknefs of the Athenian governs 
ment, the people of Salamis, (an ifland in the Saronic 
‘Galf ) had revolted, and Jeagued themfelves with thofe 
of Megara. The Athenians made feveral attempts to 
recover that ifland; but, in all, they failed of fuccefs. 
And fo great had been their lofs, on thofe mortifying 
occafions, that the affembly of the people paffed a law, 
making it a capital offence in any perfon, whatever 
might be his rank, his office, or his charafter, to pro- 
pofe a renewal of the unfortunate enterprife’°. But 


7+ Asam apology for this feverity, Draco cynically replied, * Small 
© ctimes deferve death, und Tean find no greater punithment forthe 
 moft heinous." Plu. Ft. Selene 
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although no one durft openly require the repeal of LETTERT 
this rath lw, it became the caute of thameind:diti= hm" 


tisfadtion ameéng the younger and braver Athenian 
citizens. 









Or the latter number was Solon. He, therefore, be+ 
thought himfelf of an artifice for evading the pesilty, 
yet inducing the people to annul their own aét: Hav 
ing circulated a report, that he was fubject to tempo~ 
fary fits of madnefs, he accordingly compofed an in= 
flammatory poem, entitled Sa/amis; and rafhing out 
into the matket-place, mounted the heralds-{tone, and 
recited his performance to the crowd. The people 
were filled with forrow and indignation at the pufillas 
nimity of their defponding law, for relinquithing that 
jfland. The obnoxious ftatute was repealed; and it 
was inftantly refolved, That a new armament fhould ant. che. 
be fent againft Salamis. The command of the ex- _° 7 
pedition was committed to the party that Solon had 
embraced. It was conduéted with ability, and crowns 
ed with fuccefs. Salamis vgs recovered without much 
bloodfhed"*. 


Olynip 
BL. de 


‘Tue fortunate iffue of this enterprife acquired Solon 
confiderable influence at Athens; and other events 
confpited to fpread the fame of his fagacity and promp- 
titude over all Greece. Thofe events I muift relate, 
and point out his connexion with them, before I fpeak 
of him in his legiflative capacity. 


I Have already had oceafion to mention the eft 
blithment of the council of Amphiétyons, and its fu~ 
perintendance over the oracle of Apollo at Delphos. 
But I have hitherto found no opportunity of relating 
the rife of that oracle, or of noticing the extenfion of 
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the Amphiétyonic council, in confequence of the con- 
queft of Peloponnefus by the Heraclids. I thall now, 
therefore, offer thefe fubjects to your Lordthip’s at- 
tention, by way of introduction to the hiftory of the 
firlt Sacred War, which furnifhed Sclon with new 
-occafions of difcovering the ftrength of his geniys. 


«¢ Aut mankind,” fays Homer, in the perfon of Neftor, 
“have need of the Gops**!”" A /en/e of this need, which 
feems intuitive in the human mind, or a confcioufne/s of 
our own weakne/s, that leads us to /ook up for protection to 
Superior Powers, may be confidered as the NATURAL 
CAUSE of all Reticton. And a defire of penetrating 
the will of thofe Gods, the /uppofed di/penfers of good 
and evil, has among various nations given birth to Di- 
yination, Sootbfaying, and Oracular Re[ponjis. The 
Grecian oracles are faid to have derived their origin 
from Egypt and Crete, the two great nurferies of 
Heathen fuperftition: and thence the Greeks had 
alfo received their popular creed. 


Tre moft ancient of te Grecian oracles was that 
facred to Jupiter at Dodona"’, the rife of which is thus 
accounted for by Herodotus. A Phoenician thip- 
mafter, in a voyage to egypt, having carried off with 
him from the city of Thebes on the Nile, one of the 
prieftefies, or female attendants, belonging to the 
temple of Jupiter there, fold her as a flave in Thefpro- 


1. Oneff lib. iii ver. 48, 13. Herodotus, lib.i. 
cap. lii. Strabo, lib. vii. p. 327, edit, Lutet. Paril, 1620. M, Hardion 
(Prim. Differtat. far P Oratle de Delph.) endeavours to prove, That the 
Oracle uf Delphos was more ancient than that at Dodona; hecaufe the 
Pelafgi were in Thefprotia, when the Dodonjan oracle was eftablithied, 
(Tbid.) But the Pela(gi were fpread ever Greece and the contiguous 
countries in the moft early times: (Herodot. lib, i, cap. Ivi, Ivil. et fexye 
Strabo, lib. vii. p. 327—329, edit fup. cit.) and they had their name 
not from Pelafgus, as M. Hardion fuppofes, but from their wandering 
sharasler. Strabo, lib, viii p. 397. 
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‘ia; a mountainous diftriG, on the fouth-welt coaft LETTER 
of Epirus. Though here reduced to a ftate of fervitude, «Sy 
and ignorant of the language of the country, this 
woman foon attracted the veneration of the rude na- 
tives. Her fagacity, acquired by living among a more 
cultivated people; her foreign afpeét, and myfterious 
carriage, fuited to the habits of Agyptian fuperttition, 
made them all conclude fhe muft hold private converfe 
with fome Divinity. She encouraged their eafy credu- 
lity: and, well inftru€ted in the means of taking ad- 
vantage of it, occafionally chofe her ftation under the 
dark fhade of an aged oak, near the village of Dodona; 
whence the gave anfwers, in a broken dialect, to every 
one who came to confult her’*. Thefe anfwers the 
delivered in the name of the God Jupiter, with whofe 
fecret councils fhe pretended to be intrufted. Her pro~ 
phetic reputation daily increafed. She at length fpoke 
in the Greek tongue; or with a buman voice, to ule 
the words of the admiring Thefprotians *. Her fuc- 
cefs gained her affociates, who became her fucceffors. 
And a temple, famous for its oracular refponfes, 
rofe to Dodonean Jupiter in the centre of the grove, 
where the /€gyptian captive had firft taken her 
ftand. 


Srm1LaR inftitutions were attempted, and efta- 
blifhed in different parts of Greece. But the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphos early acquired, and long maintained a 
reputation fuperior to all other oracles in the Heathen 
world. This celebrity it owed to the following cir- 
cumftances. 


‘On the fouthern fide of the winding ridge of mount 
Parnaffus, which divides the diftri€ts of Phocis and 
Locris, and at no great diftance from the fea-ports of 


34, Herodot. li. ii. 35. Td. ibid. 
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PARTI. Cirrha and Criffa, was formed by nature a kind of am= 
\eev— phitheatre, encompaffed with ftupendous rocks. In 
the midft of that almoft inacceffible {pot, was-hallowed. 
a2 deep cavern, the crevices of which emitted a vapour 
that ftrongly affected the brain.’*; and as phrenzy of 
everykind, among the Grecks, was fuppofed the effech 
of divine infpiration, the incoherent:;peeches of the 
herdfmen, who had approached that cavern, were re~ 
garded as prophetical, and afcribed to the immediate 
impulfe of fome God refidisig in the place *’. 


Iw confequence of this notion, an affembly of the 
neighbouring inhabitants was convened at Delphos, 
or the falitude, as the word imports, in ofder to deli- 
berate on the means of beft receiving the infpiration, 
and uttering the refponfés of the Divinity. For thefe 
purpofes, it was refolved by that affembly to appoint 
‘one perfon, a virgin prophetels, whofe fafety fhould 
be provided for by a frame placed over the principal 
ehafm, whence the maddening vapour iffued ; as feve~ 
wal of the fuperftitious multitude, who had reforted to 
Delphos for information concerning futurity, had fal- 
len into the cavern, while intoxicated with its effluvia, 
and there perifhed '’. The frame was made to reft.on 
three feet, and thence called a Zripod. On that frame 
the prophetefs, who obtained, in very early times, 
(from Python, one of the titles of Apollo) the name of 
Pythia or Pythonefs, was feated when fhe had occa- 
fion to exercife her facred function %. 


‘THE interpofition of public authority gave new im= 
portance to Delphos, and made way for a farther 
eftablifhment, A rude temple was built over the hale 
lowed cavern; priefts were inflituted to determine, 

16. Straho, lib. ix. Diod. Sicul. lib. xvi, 17, Id. ibid. 

18. Diod..Sical, ubi fup. 19..Paulgn. lib. x. Diod. 

Bicul. did. xvi. Strabo, lib. ix, 
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on ‘what occafions the Pythia flotld mount the “aered LETT 


tripod, in order to imbibe the prophetic fteam ; as well 
as to colleé ani digeft her phrantic ravings, confufedly 
poured forth, while ander the fuppofed influence of 
the infpiring God. And ceremonies were prefcribed, 
and facrifices performed, to the prefiding Divinity, 
under various names*°. At length fome pious adven- 
turers from Gnoffus in Crete, landed at the port 
of Criffa, and proceeding up the bold decliyity of 
mount Parnaffus, placed the temple at Delphos im- 
mediately under the aufpices of Apollo™; by whofe 
command they declared they had aéted, and whofe 
priefts they there became **. 


Unper this new and permanent Deity, through 
the {kill of his Cretan minifters, the reputation of the 
oracle rapidly increafed ; and Delphos, which had the 
fingular’ advantage of being nearly in the centte of 
Greece, was reprefented as the centre of the world, 
and the appellation of Navel of the Earth was beitow- 
ed upon it. The fize of the holy’ city became early 
confiderable, and the riches and-fplendour of the tem- 
ple of Apollo proverbially great. 


‘Tue inftitution of the Amphi€tyonie council, which 
‘was particularly intrufted by its founder (as I have for- 
anerly had occafion to obferve **) with the protection of 
the territory of the foothfaying God, added much to 
the. wealth and magnificence of Delphos, by {preading 
the fame of the oracle. No bufinefs of any confe- 
quence was undertaken in Greece, either by ftatesor 
‘individuals, without confulting the Pythia. » Onduch 
occafions a prefent was always necefiary z-and the-opus 
Jent endeavoured to. conciliate the favour of Apollo, 


29. Id. ibid. 21, Homer, Hymn. od. Spel. 
*y aai4fa. aid, © ag then» dey oF WER rept in the 
‘Ortlin' ita, ip Abid Minor, bet yet of fil fame on the eo- 
timent of Greece. “* 4). Strabo, iix, 9 age Dae it 
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~ PART I. by offetings of high value *'. Vanity was called in to 
“—™ the aid of fupesitition. ' The names of fuch as fent or 
brought valuable prefents were carefully regiftered 5 
and when ftatues, tripods, vafes, or other ornamients, 
of precious metal or curious workmanthip, were offer- 
ed at the thrine of the God, they were publicly exhi- 
bited in honour of the community, prince or private 
perfon, by whom they had been beftowed. An emu- 
lation in donations took place, and the treafury of the 
oracle became immenfely rich and great **. 





As Delphos had acquired an increafe of wealth and 
fame from the early guardianfhip of the council of 
Amphictyons, that council, and confequently the 
oracle, obtained more extenfive influence from the con- 
quefts of the Dorians under the Heraclide. Formerly 
conftituent members of the Amphi€tyonic affembly, 
the Dorians continued to fend deputies to its meets 
ings after they had eftablifhed themfelves in Pelopon+ 
nefus; and the people of all the provinces which the 
Heraclide had conquered, within the Corinthian 
ifthmus, gradually aflumed the fame privilege *7. Thus 
the Amphiétyons became a reprefentative body of the 
whole Grecian people  confifting not only of the three 
principal tribes, Ionians, Dorians, and /olians, but 
of the feveral fubdivilions of thofe tribes, and of the 
various communities formed from their promifcu+ 
ous cohabitation, and their combination with other 
ancient tribes, as well as with foreign invaders **. The 
moft diftinguifhed of thefe mixed communities were. 
the Athenians, of Ionian extraétion partly 5 the Lace- 
demonians, of Dorian defcent ; and the Bocotians, of 


Zolian origin. 
4g. Vid. Differts for (Oracle de Delph. par, M. Hardion, et 
ang. cit. 26, Id. ibid, 


27. See Dr. Leland’s Preliminary Difeourfe to the Hifl. of Philip of 
Meceden, and Mitkord’s Hil, of Greece, chap. iy. fee. iii, and the aw 
thors there cited. a8. Id. ibid. 
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Each independent Grecian ftate, with fome’ few i 

txceptions, had thenceforth a right to fend two depu« — | 
ties or reprefentatives to the Amphiétyonic council. 
One of theft deputies, whofe office was to attend td 
the civil affairs of his con{tituents, under the title of 
Pylagoras, was elected by the fuffrages of the people ; 
the other, called Hieromnemen, from his exclufive pri+ 
vilege of fuperintending the bufinefs of religion, was 
appointed by lot**. The central city of Delphos, fo 
famous for its oracle, which had been politically placed 
under the proteétion of the Amphidlyons, as we have 
feen, was now chofen as the place for holding their 
vernal meeting. ‘The autumnal council continued to 
affemble at Thermopylx ** 


Bur neither the augmented confequence, and ims 
mediate fuperintendence of the Amphiétyonic council, 
nor the facred refpeét infpired by the extended and 
growing influence of the Delphic oracle, could reftrain 
lawlefs rapacity from concerting a proje@ for plunder= 
ing the fhrine of Apollo. That impious project was 
formed and executed by the Criffeans ; whofe terri« 
tory lying to the fouth of Delphos, and comprehended 
in an extent of about twenty-four miles in length, and 
fifteen in breadth, contained three large and flourifhe 
ing cities ; Crif_la, Cirsha, and Anticirrha *'. 


A soit comparatively fertile, an advantageous fos 
reign commerce, and a lucrative inland trade, inftead 
of fatisfying the defires, ferved only to increafe the 
avidity of this highly favoured peoples They firlt ex 
a€ted heavy contributions from all merchants who went 
to expofe their goods to fale, and afterward from per= 
fons of every defcription, who reforted to the Holy 


ag. Leland, ubi fup. go. Td. ibid. 
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to them’ the woods, the grottos, the minifters, and 
the worfhip of the prophetic God. Reverence was 
thus diminifhed, and avarice excited. ‘The temple of 
Delphos was robbed, ina moment, of all the accumu- 
lated treafure, and rich votive offerings, lavifhed by 
the profafe bounty of fuperftition for ages**, As 
the minds of men were not prepared for fuch a horrid 
facrilege, no meafures had been taken toprevent it. Nor 
were any immediately adopted, for punifhing the of- 
fenders: fo that the Criffeans were permitted not only 
to feize, but to fecure their booty; to add murder to 
robbery 5 and to defile the facred groves with the moft 
abominable lufts ™*. 


Ir belonged to the council of Amphiétyons to pu- 
with the petpetrators of thefe atrocious enormities, 
which its vigilance had failed to prevent. But the de- 
liberations of that affembly were formal and indecifive. 
And it was not without difficulty that Solon, one of 
the Athenian delegates, could induce the majority of 
his affociates to adopt the obvious and neceffary refolu« 
tion, under fuch circumftances, of taking vengeance 
on the aggregated crimes of the Criffeans; and, by fo 
doing, to vindicate the offended majefty of religion, 
and refent the affront offered to the auguft: Amphic« 
tyonic body **. 


Nor were the meafures taken in confequence of 
this refolution, which gave a beginning to the Sacred 
War, either prompt or vigorous. The forces firft 
brought into the field by the Amphiétyons were not 
equal to the enterprife for which they had been levied. 
‘They therefore attempted in vain, during nine years, 
though furnifhed with various reinforcements, to make 


g% Pavfan, ubi fap, 2Efehin. im Ctyfiphert. 33. Midi 
34- Paufan, lib, x. 35+ Panfan, ubifep. Plut..7i, Selon. 
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themfelves mafters of ay of the devoted towns**. In LETTER 
the tenth fummer of the war, Criffa was carried by Sy 
affault. drs fortifications were demoliflied, in obedi- Ant. Che, 
ance to'the command of the oracle; the houfes were Oamp, 
confumed with fire ; and the inhabitants were treated =1vii. 4 
with a feverity proportioned to the degree of their guilt, 

and to the hoftile rage of the vidtorious befiegers, 

boiling with holy indignation. They were all cither 

put to the {word or committed to the flames?”. 


THE obje& of the Sacred War, however, was not 
yet fully accomplifhed; nor was the vengeance of 
Apollo completely executed, in the deflruétion of the 
Criffean capital. A remnant of that impious commu- 
nity ftill fubfifted in the ftrong maritime town of 
Cirtha, And as it was found that the reduction of this 
place would be attended with many difficulties, re- 
courfe was had to the advice of the oracle. “ You 
*¢ fhall not overturn,” faid the Pythia, the inftrument 
of the minifters of the Delphic God, “ the lofty towers 
“of Cirrha, until the foaming billows of bluc-eyed 
« Ampbhitrité beat againft the refounding thores of the 
« Holy Land **.” 


‘Tuts anfwer appeared abfolutely inexplicable, as 
the fuccefs which it promifed was made to depend 
upon a feemingly impoffible circumftance ; for, how 
could the fea be conveyed, for feveral leagues, over 
rocks and mountains, fo that its waves might dath 
againft the craggy precipices, which bouniled the ter- 
titory of Delphos ?—That difficulty mo one was able, 
for a time, to obviate. The inhabitants of Cirrha, 
therefore, flattered themfelves with the hope of perpe» 
tual fecurity ; and the majority of the members of the 


46: Ta. ibid. Strabo, lib, ix. 37. 2ichin. in Cecfpbene, 
Thellal. Oratad then. 3%. Paufag. lib, x, 
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PART 1. Amphidiyonic council thought there was reafon for 
relinquithing an enterprife, which feemed fo unpro~ 
pitious to the God by whofe order the war had been 
undertaken, and whofe infulted divinity it was meant 
to avenge. 


Wuite thefe defponding fentiments prevailed in the 
camp of the befiegers, Solon, the Athenian delegate, 
who had firft roufed the Amphictyons to arms, ven- 
tured to offer more fpirited counfel. His fuperior 
fagacity enabled him to penetrate the myftcrious 
meaning, or at leaft to give a favourable turn to the 
refponfe of the oracle. To bring the fea to the boun- 
dary of the Holy Land, he admitted to be impoffible 
for man; but the Holy Land, he ingenioufly obferved, 
might be made to communicate with the fea, by ex- 
tending that boundary. In order to accomplifh this 
junétion, it was only neceffary to confecrate the inter- 
mediate fpace, with the fame ceremonies which had 
formerly been obferved in dedicating to Apollo the 
Delphian territory *. 


Soton’s happy explication of the anfwer of the oracle 
was honoured with the unanimous approbation of his 
aflociates, and preparations were inftantly made for 

Ant.Chr. carrying the fuggefted expedient into execution. The 
Olymp. property of the Cirrhean plain was accordingly fur- 
aivii. 3. rendered to the incenfed God, with the moft pompous 

formality, by the Amphiétyons and the foldiers, ani- 
mated with new courage by that pious ceremony, af- 
failed the walls of Cirrha with refiftlefs fury. The 
place was taken, and the dependent town of Anticirrha 
fubmitted at the fame time. The facrilegious citi- 
zens were cither put to the fword, or carried into 
flavith captivity *°. Such was the iffue of the Firff 
Sacred War. 
a9. Wd. ibid. 40. Faulam Zichin, cae 
‘HE 


AROTE rererE 


THE community of Criffa, formerly fo rich and 
powerful, was for ever extirpated. Its lands were 
Jaid watte, its cities were demolifhed. The harbour 
of Cirrha alone was allowed to remain entire, as a 
convenient port for Delphos*‘, Condemned to per= 
petual fterility by the oracle, the Criffean territory 
Jong lay in an uncultivated {tate ; for the Delphians, 
abundantly furnifhed by fuperftition with the conveni~ 
encies, and even with the Juxuries of life, were under 
no neceffity of ploughing or fowing the ground for 
fubfiftence **. 


Tne fortunate termination of this war, which 
ftrengthened the authority of the Amphiétyonic coun- 
cil, and procured new refpeét to the Delphic oracle, 
at the fame time that it exalted the character of Solon, 
was diftinguithed by the re-cftablifhment of the Py- 
thian Games, or fcftival in honour of Apollo. Thefe 
games, which had been interrupted by a Jong train of 
hoftilities and calamities, were now celebrated with a 
pomp worthy of the occafion. The Amphiétyons be- 
ftowed on the victors, inflead of the fcanty rewards 
ufually offered to gymnaftic combatants at fuch public 
folemnities, the moft precious {poils of the Crifféan 
cities 


Nor was this the only innovation made by the 
Amphiétyons, on the reftoration of the Pythian fefti- 
vals. ‘They propofed prizes for competitors in inftru- 
mental mufic, unaccompanied with poetry: and thus 
feparated the /fer-arts, which had hitherto been united 
in all mufical competitions at the Grecian feltivals 5 
the laurel crown being always adjudged to the poetic 


at, 1d. ibid. 4%. Lucian. in Phaler. 

43- The vigtors in the Olympic Gamer received only an Olive 
chaplot or crown, and a branch of Palm. Sce Welt’s Difert. on tke 
Olymp, Gamer, Set, xvis ct aud, cit. 
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W¥peree maticisn, who animsted-theyeffuGons of his genius 
S—™ with the found of his voice and lyre *. 


How far that feparation was beneficial or hurtful to 
the advancement of thofe arts, I hall afterward have 
occafion to confider, in tracing the progrefs of Gra- 
cian Poetry and Mufic. At prefent, my Lord, we 
muft inveftigate a more important fubjedt. 


ant Chr Basrore the conclufion of the Sacred war, Solon 

oie: had been chofen archon, and entrufted, by his coun- 

alvi 3. trymen, with the reformation of the laws and confti- 

tution of the Athenian ftate. Aware of the difficulties 

he had to eacounter, Solon began his archonfhip with 

compoting the minds of the people, and predifpofing 

them for the changes neceflary to be made in the go- 

vernment. With a view to the firlt of thefe objects, 

he endeavoured to quict the rival faétions of Cylon 

and Megacles, by which Athens was then diftracted, 

and which had their origin in a very extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. 


Durine the firit year of the Sacred War, Cylon, a 
powerful citizen, and fon-in-law to Theagenes, tyrant 
of Megara, was encouraged by his flatterers, and an 
eguivocal refponfe of the Delphic oracle, to ufurp the 
fupreme power. In profecution of this ambitious pro- 
je&t, being furnifhed with a body of troops by Thea~ 
genes, he feized the Acropolis or citadel of Athens. 
The people, among whom he feems to have formed no 
party, inftantly flew to arms. ‘They were joined by 
the inhabitants of the country; and Cylon, fecing no 
profpect of relief, privately made his efcape **. His 
adherents, thus deferted, and preffed by famine, fat 


44. See Blackwell's Jnguiry inte the Life of Homer, and Gillies's Hip. 
of Sree, chap. v. et aud. cite 45. Thucyd, lib. i, 
1 down 
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down as.fuppliants by the altar of Minerva.in the cita- 


del**. _ Perfuaded by. Megacles, then archon, to quit —qSiey 


their fanétuary, under a promife of perfonal fafety, 
they were notwithitanding put to death by order of 
that magiftrate and his colleague *’: and fome of them 
were flain, even at the fhrine of the Goddeis **. 


Iw confequence of this facrilegious breach of faith, 
thefe magiftrates were called the accurfed of the God= 
de/s**, and became ‘the objects of public hatred 5°. 
Meantime the fecret adherents of Cylon, unite with 
fuch of his avowed partizans as had efeaped the gene= 
ral flaughter **, gathered new ftrength and confidence, 
and loudly demanded juftice on the affociates of Me- 
gacles ; he himfelf, it thould appear, being removed 
from that inqueft by death. The influence of the fa- 
mily of Megacles was great in Athens. But there was 
no withftanding, among a fuperflitious peopic, the cry 
againft the crime of unexpiated facrilege ; to which the 
friends of Cylon artfully imputed all the misfortunes 
that afflicted, or thofe that threatened the ftate, Solon 
was, therefore, able to perfuade fuch of the accufed ma- 
giftrates as remained alive to itand trial, They were 
found guilty, by a grand jury of three hundred citi- 
zens of the higheft clafs, and driven into exile **, 
Nor was this punithment thought fufficient to fatisfy 
the vengeance of the offended Deity. “Tlie bodies of 
the dead were dug out of the grave, and conveyed bee 
yond the limits of Attica **. 


Waite Athens was agitated with the violent dif 
putes which preceded the trial of thofe obnoxious 


Ay» Plat. Vit. Solon 
49. Thucya, lib. i. 





f@. Plat. Wit. Selon, 
‘52, Thofe who applied to the wives of the magiftrates, Piutarch tells 
us, were fpared. Vit, Solon. 
‘53+ Plut. ubi fup. $4 Id. ibid. et Thucyd. ubi fap. 
Aag magil- 


a 
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“PART 1 magiftrates, and which enfeebled the councils of the 

Sey fate, the people of Megara retook Salamis. "This 
Jofs augmented the fuperftitious fears of the Atheni- 
ans; and Epimenides, a pious fage, decply {killed in 
religious myfteries, was fent for from Crete. On his 
arrival, he contraéted an intimate friendfhip with Solon, 
and {moothed the way for the reception of the inftitu- 
tions of that legiflator *. By expiations and luftra- 
tions, he hallowed and purified the city of Athens, 
and made the people more obfervant of juftice, and 
more inclined to union **, 


Soon, however, conduéted himfelf with great 
caution, in the exercife of that high authority with 
which he was vefted. He refolved to make no inno- 
vations but fuch as appeared abfolutely neceffary, 
and which he had reafon to think would be approved 
by the majority of his fellow-citizens. Hence his li- 
beral anfwer to thofe who queftioned him in regard to 
his legiflation, That if he had not given the Athenians 
the beft poflible laws, he had given them the befl they 
were capable of receiving ‘7. Conformable to this 
mild and moderate principle, wifely tempering coercion 
with Ienity, he began the exercife of his legiflative 
fundtion with repealing all the bloody laws of Draco, 
except thofe concerning murder. He next ftruck 
at the root of the reigning evil; the unequal divifion of 
property; which enabled the rich to tyrannize over the 


55+ Plat. Pt, Solom, 56, Id. ibid. When Epime- 
nides was ready to take his departure, the Athenians effered to load 
him with honours and rewards ; but he would only accept of a branch 
of the facred Olive that grew near the temple of Minerva in the Acto- 
polis, and which was faid to have fprung out of the earth at her come 
mand. (Plut. etDiog.Laert. Fit. Selon.) This was a prefent worthy 
of difinterefted wifdom and fuperier fan@ity, and which could not 
fuil to Spread the reputation of both, with the influence of Epinenides, 
‘ver the minds of men. 

S7- Blut. Fit. Solon, 
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poor, incited the poor to alarm therich for their fafery, 
and both to embroil the ftate **. 


To relieve the former party, without offending the 
latter, was a delicate bufinefs; and it was skilfully 
managed. Solon got both parties to join in acommon 
facrifice, called Seifach theia, or * the feail of Deli- 
yerance from Burdens *? ;” a pious prelude to a gene- 
tal infolvent aé, or full releafe of perfons and things, 
which enabled him to accomplith his purpose, and ina 
manner that gave fatisfaction to the more liberal mind- 
ed Athenians of all ranks, as well as to the multitude. 
He maintained the former divifion of property, but 
abolifhed debts, and reduced the legal intereft of mo- 
ney, while he made effectual provifion, That an infol- 
vent debtor fhould not, in future, become the flave of 
his creditor ; be compelled to deliyer up his children to 
fervitude, or to fell them for the difcharge of any 
debt *. 


THavinc furmounted this grand difficulty, and 
eftablifhed fuch preliminary ordinances as feemed im- 


‘58. Id. ibid. 59. Diog Laert. it. Sela. 
60, For, as Arittotle fagely obferves, “ Solon innovated no farther 
“on ancient eftablithments, than feemed neceffary to promote and 
& feoure the enfranchifement of the people.” (Polit. lb, ii.) Some of the 
poor, indeed, thought he did too little for them, and many of the rich, 
that he did too much ; but his jultice and moderation were admired 
by the great body of his fellow-citizens, Plat. et Diog. Lacrt, Vite 
Solon. 
6x, Ariftot. Plut. et Diog. Laert. ubi fup. But the Athenian Slaves, 
after ali the citizens were enfranchifed, greatly exceeded the number 
ef free men, Toward thefe degrusled fellow-creatures, the difgrace of 
Greck and Roman policy, Solon could only extend his humanity, by 
framing regulations for their better treatment. Their fervitude was 
accordingly henceforth more gentle, and their condition in all refpedts 
more eligible in Athens, than in any other Graccian fate. (Demofth, 
Philipp, ii.) They were placed under the proteGiou of the laws, and 
might srofeeste their maflers for id! wlage. Atbenxus, lib. vii. 
mediately 
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<PART.L mediately neceffary for public peace, the Athenian 


legiflator proceeded to balance the:conftitution of the 
tate. With this view, he divided the citizens, or 
free inhabitants-of Attica of native origin, together 
‘with fuch foreigners as had been naturalized, into four 
clafles, regulated folely by a cenfus of the annual pro- 
duce of their lands ®*5 fo that an open courfe was left 
for hope and emulation, as a citizen of any of the inferior 
clafles might, by frugality and honeft indaftry, obtain 
a place in the higheft, and confequently a title to all 
the honours and offices connected with it *. 


Tue firft clafs confifted of fuch citizens as had 
an annual income of at leait five hundred medimni, or 
meafures of liquid, as well as of dry commodities ; 
namely, corn, wine, and oil; equivalent to between 
five and fix hundred pounds fterling, according to the 
prefent value of money. The fecond clafs was com- 
pofed of fuch as had an income of three hundred mea- 
fures; the third clafs, of fuch as had an income of 
two hundred meafures; andthe fourth, and by far the 
moft numerous clafs, of fuch as either poffefied no pro~ 
perty in land, or the annual produce of whofe eftates 
was below two hundred meafures °* 


To Athenians of the firft clafs Solon confined the 
urchonfhip, with other offices of expence and dignity 5 


Ga. Plut. Fit. Solon, 63. Ariftotle, in forming bis 
dea of a citizen, feems to have had his eye on the Athenian conititu- 
tion, s reformed by Soler. “ Generally Speaking, fays he, “ a 
 cUrizen is one partating equally of fubordination and power.” The dofin 
wition may be extenda! to different fistes, but in one the bf conftruced, a 
sritizen is a fubje& competent to, and occafionally candidate for every 
office, in proportion to his eflimation and good life." Polit. lib. iii. 

G4, Plat. Vit, Selo. The Attic mofimnum, the meafure here com= 
puted by, was equivalent, according to the camputation of Dr. Arbuth 
mot, to four pecks and fix piats, or fomewhat better thap an Englith 
bulhel. 
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to thofe.of the fecond and third clafles, he appropri- oa 
ated the inferior magiftracies, with the municipal and oy 
military offices ; referving only to thofe of the fourth 
clais an equal voice in the affembly of the people, with 
all the other common privileges of citizens**. And 
that voice, and thefe privileges, were fufficient to give 
this clals, by reafon of its numbers, an afcendency 
over the other three, notwithftanding their official fu- 
periority. ‘Lo the collective body of the Athenian ci- 
tizens, legally convened, belonged not only the right 
of ele&ting and judging magiftrates and minifters, ens 
trufted, for a limited time, with public authority, but 
alfo the power of deciding ultimately in all cafes, legif- 
lative, executive, and juridical®*. They only could 
contract or diilolve alliances, and with them remained 
the alternative of peace and war °? 


Aware of the danger of thus devolving foyercignty 
into the hands of the people, though on the generous 
principle, That se few ought not to command, and the 
many obey, Solon inflituted, for the fupport of his pox 
litical fyftem, a new council or fenate ; confilting of 
four hundred members, annually chofen from the four 
tribes into which the Athenians were then divided, 
one hundred out of each tribe, and from the three 
higher claffes of citizens °°. Such anaflembly, he con- 


65. Plut. ubi fup. Ariftot. Frag. de Civit. Athen, et Polit. lib. i. 

66. Solon direéted, that iv the Athenian courts of juftice, both civil 
and criminal caufes fhould be decided by a fet of men taken, in the 
manner of an Englith jury, from the body of the people, the archons 
only prefiding as judges. 1d, ibid. 

67. Ariftot. ubi fup. et Xenoph. Palit. Adem 

68, Xcnoph. ubi fup. et Plut. Hit. Solon, The Athenians were after- 
ward divided into toa tribes, and then fifty fenators being chafen out of 
tach tribe, the whole number became five hundred; whence the 
Senate was ommimonly called the Council of Five Hundred, or Simply 
‘The Five Hundred. 

cluded, 
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PARTE cluded, would hold a fway, which the college of ar 

“—~— chons had not been’ able to maintain. He, therefore, 
committed to the fenate many of the executive powers 
that had formerly belonged to thofe magiftrates, as 2 
council of ftate; and, among others, the fole right of 
equipping fleets and armies, befide fuch high privileges 
as were peculiar to its conftitution; the prerogative of 
eonvoking the popular affembly, of examining and ap- 
proving all matters of debate before they could be pro- 
pofed in that affembly, and of enacting laws which had 
force during a year, without requiring the confent of 
the people °°. 


‘Tue weight of this fenate, which affembled every 
day, except on feftivals, infufed a confiderable mixture 
of ariftocracy into the Athenian conftitution. And 
Solon endeavoured to raife an additional and powerful 
counterpoife, in order to preferve yet more steadily 
the balance of ftate, againft the hazards attending the 
uncertainty and turbulence of democratic rule . That 
he in fome meafure effeéted, by reftoring and aug- 
menting the confequence of the court of Areopagus, 
which the inflitutions of Draco had almoft annihilated. 
By thofe of Solon it was invefted, befide its criminal 
jurifdiétion, with a general infpection over the laws 
and religion, as well 2s over the manners of the citi- 
zens?! Compofed folely of thofe magiftrates, who 

had 


69, 1d. ibid. Before the expiration of that term, the good or evil 
tendency of any law would become obvious to the multitude, and 
might be moze fafcly annulled or confirmed. Nor would the multitude 
he often wrong, when unprejudiced. For, as Ariftotle jultly remarks, 
“although the conftituent members of a popular affemb'y, each and 
hy himfelf, hall judge worfe chan a well-educared mun, yet the 
“ whole and together fhall decide better, ar certainly not worfe, than 
“a council of fiatefmen." Palit. lib. iti 

79. Plut.et Ariftot. whi fup. 

$x. Iéibid. © Rather adupsing his lows to the late of his country," 

fays 
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had paffed through the office of archon-with credit, ut { 
and ftood the ferutiny of the people, the Areopagus Wy 
was entitled to aflume not only a cenforial, but in cri- 

tical times, evena fort of diGatorial power ™*. It was 

the only Athenian tribunal in which the judges held 

their feats for life, and from whofe decrees there lay 

no legal appeal to the popular aflembly **. 


Havine thus fecured the government of the repub+ 
lic by the fenate and Areopagus, as by two firm ane 
chors, Solon fondly hoped, that it would not thence« 
forth become the {port of the waves of popular fury. 
He found himfelf, however, miftaken. The giddy 
Athenians fet no bounds to their defire of innovation. 
‘They were perpetually foliciting the legiflator for fome 
new regulation or amendment, In order to avoid 
their eager importunities, he refolved to travel. But ] 


fays Plutarch, “ s6an his country to his lows, and perceiving that the 
® territory of Attica, which but poorly rewarded the labours of the 
* bufbandman, was far from being fafficient to fepport a lery auititude, 
Sol no that TRavES fhould be accounted MoNOURARLE; and 
© that the council of Arcupayus Should examine into every man's mecat 
© of fubjiferce, and chaptife the idle.” Plat. Vite Solon 

72. Wocrat. Ovat. Arsepag. 

7h Wihid, See alfo Potter's Archeky- Gras, book i, chap tix.et 
auél, cit. Such was the political fyftem eflablithed at Athens by Solon, 
To enter into a detail of his civil regulations, would be deviating from 
the objet of this work ; efpccially axmoft of his laws are now become 
familiar, by being adopted into the Romau code, and thence conveyed 
into the jurifprudence of moft nations in Modern Europe. Some of 
them, however, arc {ulficicntly memorable to merit particular notice, 
Let no man,” fays be, “ fland neuter, in times of fedition, under 
& penalty of banithment and confifcation ; let no fon be obliged te 
« maintain a father, who has not tanght him fome trade; let not a guar- 
© dian live in the fame houfe with the mother of his ward, Ian ar- 
« chon is found in public intoxicated with liquor, let him he put te 
«death, If aman detects his wife in adultery, and lives with her 
afterward, let him be accoanted infamous." Plus. et Diog. Lacrt, 
Tit. Solon Dersoth. et Avl. Gell, palin. 

Ihe Phat. Fit. Solon. 
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PART. before his departure, he procured a promife from the 
_S—— whole body of citizens, folemnly confirmed by oath, 
‘That they would abolith none of Kis inftitutions for 
‘ten years 7%. After fuch a term of experience, he 
wifely conjeétured, that whatever alterations fhould 
feem neceflary, might be made with greater certainty 

of contributing to public happinefs 7°. 


Bur the Athenians, though not utterly regardlefs 
of their oath, paid little refpeét to the inttitutions of 


95 Herodot. lib. i, Procias, in Times. 

76." Governments ever fhould be coniiitered,” fays Aritotie, 
4 with a view to the bapping/s of the conlawents."” (Polit. lib. vii.) This 
axiom I have endenvoured to confirm in treating of the Spartan gor 
wernment ; the deficiency of which, with refped to internal felicity, 
eannot be mor: ftrongly marked than in the words of Alcibiades. 
«4 There is nothing fingular,” he was wont to fay, “ that the Lacedae 
= monians thould die fearlefly in hattle; for confidering the mileries 
“they fiffer under their rigid imQitutions at home, they may well 
« choofe a glorious death in the field, in exchange for fuch a life," 
(Huisn, Var, Hip. lip. xili.chap. xxviii.) The Spirit of the inttitutions 
‘of Solon wat, in-almoft all refpe@s, the reverfe of that of Lycurgus; 
and an equal contrat of charadter, of auferity and mildnefs, was ob« 
fervable hetween the people of Athens and thofe of Sparta, as we thal} 
ave occafion to fee in tracing the hillory of the two ftates, Moral 
and intellectual improverocnt, jultice, humsaity, and mutual fym- 
pathy, were the leading prluciples of Solon, He did not attempt to 
force, but to cultivate the nature of man. And the great obje@ of his 
policy was, the usion of /el/mleve and Jovial, by diredting equally the 
Tepes and fears of the Athenians, the reafow und pafiom of aut to the 
Juurity of ant. Hence his celebrated anfwer to the quuftion, “ How 
% may rnjury and injypice be excluded from buman fociety 2" —# By teach~ 
ing ally” replied he, to feel the injuries done to each," (Diog. Lactte 
Vin. Solen.) “ He imagined and reduced to fyftem, * to ufe the words 
‘of a reipedable modern Author, “ a commonwealth wherein virtue, 
“ wherein property, and eyery fubftantial difcrimination from cha 
© rater or profellion was acknowledged and preferved; and whercie 
the bet principles of ariftocratic and popular government were 
combined, by inftitutions equally favourable to fubordiuation and 
to liberty; to civil gradations, and to the rights of mankind,” 
Young, Hf. Ab. book i, 


Solon, 
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Solon, during ‘his*abfence””. Soon afterhis depare 
hire, the three: faétions or parties, isito which the peo- 
ple of Attica had been formerly divided, made again 
their appearances namely, thofe of the Lowlands, the 
Highlands, and the Coaft; or, in other words, the 
Ariftocratical, Democratical,’and Moderate parties 7, 
The latter party received {trong fupport from Megas 
cles, reprefentative of the opulent and powerful family’ 
of the Alemwonids. At the head of the Ariftocraticat 
party ftood Lycurgus, the fon of Ariftolaides, alfo'a 
man of ancient family, and of great wealth and confe~ 
quence. The Democratical party was governed by 
Pififtratus ; a diftinguithed young man, who traced 
his high defcent from the patriotic Codrus: and who 
added to fuperior talents and accomplifhments—to the 
moft perfuafive eloquence and the deepeft political 
difcernment, a daring fpirit, and engaging manners ?, 
He had been fuccedsful in feveral naval and military en- 
terprifes, in which his valour and conduct were equally 
confpicuous; and feemed naturally formed for fway °°. 
Meanwhile he affected the greateft moderation, and 
captivated the hearts of the populace by his affability 
and liberality **. 


‘Turse three parties, and their leaders, divided and 
diftra€ted the Athenians of all conditions, when Solon 
returned to his native city ; after he had fpent the num- 
ber of years, mentioned ac his departure, in vifiting 


7% Plat. Fit. Selon. 78. 1d. ibid. 

99. Plut. ubi fup. Herodot. lib. i. v. vi. 

0, Herodot. et Plut. ubifup. 

Gx. 1d. ibid, He was always attended by two or three flaves, car- 
ying bags of money, in order to enable hins to relicve the neceflities of 
the-poor, At the fame time, he reproved idlenefs, and encouraged 
i . (Mearf, im Pi .) And he carriedhis fteming love of 
fe sek nina Saisie nak he pricmmaaden 8 be 
Yefe open, that the frait might be common to alle Id ibid 
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PART 1. varions countries, and had refided fome time in Agypy 

“—~— in Cyprus, and in Lydia". The venerable legiflator was 
received, on his return, with the moft profound re= 
fpeét by his countrymen. Yet, violent as the ftorm 
was, which agitated the fate, it does not appear that 
his experienced wifdom was folicited by the majority 
of any party, to guide the helm of government. He 
endeayoured, however, though ineffectually, by his 
perfonal influence, to reconcile the heads of the dif- 
ferent factions, and to appeafe the animofity of their ad~ 
herents*?, But their prejudices were become rooted 5 
and their oppofition having affumed the femblance of 
principle, pride and fhame equally confpired to prevent 
acoalition. Solon, therefore, could only watch, with 
parental care, over the fafety of that conftitution 
which he had framed, without attempting to adminif- 
ter a remedy for its diforders, * 


82. Plut. Vit, Selon. During the refidence of Sofon in Lydia, is fap. 
pofed to have happened that famous converfution with Croclus, which 
has Leen retailed by fo many hiftorians, and which hud for its nbjeg& 
the inftability of human greatnefs, admirably iluftrated by Herodotus 
in the hiftory of the Lydian monarch, (Hifteriar. lib, i.) Plutarch, 
fond of tory-telliug, has repeated it in his Life of Solon, becanfe of its 
celebrity, ashe fays, notwithfanding the difagreement of the pretended, 
interview between Solon and Crocfus with certain cbronslogicut tables § 
froin which fome writers had attempted to prove it to be fictitious, but 
which he reprefents as not to be depended upon. (Plut. #7. Solon.) 
And this artful apology for blending truth and falfehood, has been cone 
fidered by a multitude of modern authors as a proof of the uncertainty 
of all ancient chronology, as Plutarch could not rcly on it, To me, 
however, it appears only a proof, that the converfation alluded to was 
confidered as fabulous by the more judicious ancient hiftorians, and 
that the old man was difpofed to relate it, for the pucpofe of embel- 
hing his nocrative. I cannot therefore help exprelling my furprife, 
that fo judicious » writer as Dr. Gillics, who places the wfurpation of 
Pififlratus (univerfally allowed to haye happened after the retura of. 
Solon to Athens) in the year $78 before the Chriftian era, and the ac« 
ceffion of Crocfus to the Lydian throne fixteen years later, in the year 
563 before the fame wera, (Hift. Greeec, chap. vii i. 
Should ingrafy this converfation into the page of biftory. 

83. Plut, Fit, Selon. 





ANCIENT EUROPB. 
PiststRATvs, who was relat:d to Solon by the 
mother’s fide, and whofe mind had been early formed 
by the inftruGtions of that legiflator, ftrove to blind 
his vigilance by the moft fedate deportment, and the 
warmeft declarations of his love of liberty and equal 
freedom. The keen eyes of Solon, however, pene« 
trated the fine difguife, and read the real defigns of 
his too afpiring pupil **. But before he could concert 
any meatures for defeatirig them, Pififtratus, by a bold 
artifice, or brave and fortunate efcape from a confpi+ 
facy again{t his life, became mafter of the republic. 
Having wounded himfelf, and the mules that drew his 
chariot, fays Herodotus; but more probably being 
actually wounded by affaffins, as he declared, in his 
‘way to his country feat, he returned to the city, and 
drove violently into the 4gera or Market-place *5. 
Fitrep with compaffion for the lacerated condition 
of their engaging demagogue, the people crowded about 
him; while he, in a pathetic fpe¢ch, afcribied the ims 
potent vengeance of his envious and ctuel eriemics 
athe ills he had fuffered, and thofe he had to fear, 
folely to his difinterefted patriotifm arid friendfhip for 
the poor. Deeply affected, alike by what they heard 
and fawy the enraged miultitude were ready to fly to 
arms. In order to quiet them, a general affembly was 
fummoned; and that affemibly, at the motion of a 
popular leader, in fpite of all the argunients of Solon, 
and the oppofition of the two rival factions; appointed 
Pififtratus a guard of fifty men**s This guard he 
took the liberty to augment, under various pretences, 
without exciting the jéaléufy of the people": At 
length, finding himfelf fufficientiy ftrong fot accomp- 
Uthing his puxpofe, he threw off the mia; took 


84. Plut. wdi fup, 85. Herodot. lib. i, Plot. Fin, Salen: 
86, Id. ibid, 87. Plu. Fis. Solon: 
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PART poffeifion of the Acropolis, and wfurped the govern 


ment of the ftate™*. 


Dorine the commotion raifed by that revolution, 
Megacles and his principal adherents fought fafety in 
flight. Nor does it appear that Lycurgus and his par= 
tizans took any meafures for reftoring the liberties of 
Athens. But Solon, although old and unfupported 
by any fadtion, was truce to his principles. He one 
while upbraided the Athenians with cowardice; and, 
at another, exhorted them to attempt the recovery of 
their freedom. “ It would have been eafier,” faid 
he, ‘ to have repreffed the growth of tyranny; but 
* now when it has attained fome height, it will be 
& more glorious to cut it down *°.”” Finding, however, 
that none of the people had courage to take arms, he 
returned to his own houfe; and having laid afide all 
thoughts of making any other public effort, placed his 
weapons at the ftreet-door, exclaiming with con{cious 
pride, in the hearing of his fellow-citizens, “ I have 
done all in my power to defend, from defpotifm, my 


“ country and its laws °°!” 


"88. Herodot. et Plut. whi fup. Bo Plut. 77. Selon 
go. Id. ibid. Thus confoled, the Athenian legiflator pulled his 
few remaining years as a wife man ought, be the accidents in life 
‘what they may: in focial converfe with his friends, and in the exer- 
tile of his intelle@usl powers; but efpecinlly of his poctical talent, 
which he feems at al! times co have cultivated, and employed asa 
refource amid the rubs of fortune, ence the following manly 


fentiment : 


« For Vive, though plenty fills her horn, 
“And Virtue finks in want forlorn ; 
“ Yet ne'er thall Sows sneanly change 
© His Trub for Wealth'i moi ealy rage! 
“ Since Virtue lives, and Truth fhall ftand, 
“ While Wealth cludes the grafping hand. - 
‘The fume talent Terved'to diffipate tHe langour of oltf age. 
ee ca 
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Bur Pififtratus, in affuming regal dignity, and in- LETTER. 
vefting himfelf with fupreme power, made no change rite 
in the forms of the Athenian conftitution, as eftab- 
lifhed by Solon. He allowed all its affemblies, its 
magiftracics, its offices civil and military, to remain : 
and he enforced the due execution of law and juftice, 
not only by his authority but his example; readily 
obeying a citation to appear in the court of Areopagusy 
on acharge of murder, for which he was acquitted 
Hence the frequent faying of Solon: “ Lop off only 
“his ambition, cure him of the luft of fway; and 
“ there is not a man more difpofed to every virtue, or 
a better citizen than Pififtratus*.”* 


Axx the virtues of this accomplifhed prince, hows 
ever, added to his high renown in arms, could not 
reconcile the Athenians to kingly power. Twice was 
Pififtratus obliged to feck refuge in exile, and as often 
did he recover the fovereignty of Attica, by his fu- 
perior talents; his courage, his conduét, and cape 
tivating manners®’, The caufes of thefe revolutions, 
and the circumftances with which they were attended, 
were thought fudiciently important by Herodotus to 
be particularly enumerated in his narration: and he 
was a good judge of fuch matters. But to the ancient 
Greeks, many things relative to their own affairs ap- 
peared important, which would feem altogether fri 
yolous to an inhabitant of Modern Europe. I fhall 
therefore, my Lord, only offer to your confideration 
a few leading faéts, intimately conneéted with the 
charaéter of Pififtratus, and the ftate of the people of 
Attica during his domination. 


«J grow in learning as I grow in years,” 
Says be; and afterward adds, with much good humour = 
“Wine, Wit, and Beauty, Sill their charms beftow 5 
 Lightall the ade: of lifes apd chser ws as we go." 
Excerpt. in Plut, Fit, Solan 

ot. Plut. Pit. Solon, ig2- Plat, et Diog. Lacrt, ubi fup. 
93. Herodot. lib. i. 
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THE only crime imputed to this famous ufurper, or 
Athenian tyrant, as he is commonly called, was an ex= 
cefs of political caution, He confined the honours 
and offices of the ftate almoft exclufively to his own 
partizans°*. Enraged at finding themfelves and their 
adherents deprived of all power and confequence, Me- 
gacles and Lycurgus, the leaders of the two depreffed 
parties, united their ftrength again{t their exulting 
rival, and expelled him the republic’, Megaclesy 
however, diffatisfied with the anarchy that enfued, fent 
propofals of fupport to the banifhed chief. His alli+ 
ance was accepted, and Pififtratus again took poffeflion 
of the government®*. But Megacles, on a frefh dit 
guit, turned againft him the whole weight of the 
Alcmzonids; and they being joined by the partizans 
of Lycurgus, with whom a reconciliation had taken 
place, obliged the tyrant once more to diveft himfelf 
‘of his authority, and quit his native country *’. 


PiststRatus retired to Eretria, in the illand of 
Tuboea. There, though in banifhment, he pofleffed fo 
much perfonal intereft, and was held in fuch high 
confideration by the neighbouring ftates, that he was 
able, in the eleventh year of his exile, to enter the 
territory of Attica at the head of an armed force, and 
make himfelf mafter of Marathon. Here he ereéted 
his ftandard. Partizans flocked to him from all quar- 
ters; and he foon found himfelf ftrong enough to 
venture to march toward Athens. The Alcmwonids 


94- Meurf. in Pifffrat. Thucydid. lib, vie 

95+ Herodot. Lib, i. 96. 1d. ibid. 

97- Herodot. ubi fup, ‘The word rwyener of tyrant, among the 
Greeks, had no relation to the abufe of power, the meaning now 
commonly affixed to it. It was employed folely to denote a citizem 

be bad wfurped the government of a free fiste, whutever ufe he 
sok of his unthority, But that fuch authority was generally 
sboted, mult elfo be admitred. And hence the modern acceptation 
‘of the word. 

98, Herodot. lib. & 99-12. ibid 
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met him with a formidable army, before he reached LETTER 


the metropolis. But they allowed themfelves to be Wey 
furprifed, and their forces were inftantly routed". | 


Now was the feafon for Pififtratus to difplay his 
clemency: and his prefence of mind, fetting afide 
his humanity, was too great to let flip the opportunity. 
He ordered his two fons, Hippias and Hiparchus, to 
ride after the fugitives, and tell them, in his name, 
that they had nothing to fear, if they would go quictly pice 
to their feveral homes‘. That meflage had the de- 
fired effe&. The Athenian militia, relying on the 
animpeached faith of their virtuous but too ambitious 
fellow-citizen, utterly difperfed themfelves, and never 
more affumed the form of an army; fo that Pififtra- 
tus entered Athens without refiftance, and took a third 
time poffellion of the government '**, 


‘Tue flaughter, however, was confiderable, notwith- 
ftanding the politic interpofition of the gencrous victor, 
And, in order more effectually to fecure his fway, as 
well as to provide againft the future effufion of blood, 
the mild ufurper judged an act of feverity neceffary. 
He demanded, as hoflages, the fons of all thofe citizens 
who had been moft aétive in arms againft him, and 
who had not fled their country; and fent them to the 
ifland of Naxus, which he had formerly conquered. 
He alfo retained, for the fupport of his authority, 
part of his foreign troops ***, By thefe wife precau- 
tions, and an equitable adminiftration, Pififtratus re- 
mained undifturbed mafter of Attica, till his death 5 
and tranfmitted the tyranny, or fupreme power, to his 
two fons, Hippias-and Hipparchus ‘**. i 

Pe 


100, Herodot. ubi fp. 01. Herodot. lib, 102. Id. ibid. - 
103. Herodot. lib. i. 
to. Id. ibid. Ihave not concealed the great or thie good qualities 
of Pififtratus; yet can 1 nat afcribe all his beneficent s@ionsto liberal 
Bb3 motives 
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pant . Hippascavs, although reprefented by the accurate 


Thucydides.as the younger brother ***, appears to have 
fucceeded his father in the government of the Athe- 
nian ftate '°*. He was a munificent patron of learning 
and the liberal artsy and drew around him men of 
genius from all parts of Greece. Jn imitation of his 
iluftrious fire and predeceffor, he adorned the city of 
Athens with many {plendid buildings, while he culti- 
vated the morals and polifhed the manners of its 
inhabitants; encouraged induftry, and rewarded 


motives, A man whofe popularity, acquired by many blandifhments, 

énabled him, and whofe ambition prompted him, to affime the maftery 
over his fellowscitizens; and who found it ntceffary to maintain his 
power, not only by a military force, but by a perpetual attention to 
the favour of that populace by which he had acquired it, would often be 
obliged to difemble his fentimeats, and even to af the/e which he did 
not fic He mult frequently have had recourfe toboth /onrlution and 
aifimulation; not only in words abd exterior bebrviour, but in adiions or 
poltic conlwc, whatever might be the natural probity of his difpofition, 
oor the fincerity of his private friendthips. 

Leanfiot therefore beliewe, becaufe Pifidtratus furnithed the Athe- 
ians with the firfl complete colfettion of Homer's poems, that “he was 
anilous to difof: among them the fiberel and menly fentiment of that di- 
ine poo.” (See Dr. Gillies's Ziip. of Greece, chap. xiti.) 1 rather 
think he was dyireur, like every politic ulurper, of furnjfing them 
swith amufeovent, That they might not pernve he had left them only the 
Padere of liberty, in the form: of their free canjfitation, and attempt to 
veewver the fubfance; that they might have lefs /eifure oF inclination to 
pier againlt his arhitrary geveramrst. 

With the fame view, he geeatly encouraged indultry and agri- 
cevlture, in preference to commerce, or fuch mechanic arts as might 
wugment the population of the fadtious city of Athens, (Meurf. in 
Pififrot. Elian, Var. Bift Vib. ix. esp. xxv.) In a word, Pilifra- 
tus was a moft fedu@ive orator, » confummate politician, and an ace 
complifbed prince; and, as fuch, 1 have reprefentéd him. No abfo- 
lute fovercign, in ancient or modern times, appears to have been a 
mor: perfed matter of the art of reigning, though he never affumed 
the title of King. 

30s. Thucid, lib. vi. 

106. Plato in Higparcb. Zlian, Var. Hif. lib. viii cap, i. Meurf, 
tn Piffrat, 
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notwithftanding his public virtues, and an adminiftrae 
tion which, in the language of panegyric, is faid to 
have revived the memory of the Golden dge, fo ftrong 
was the deteftation of the Athenians again{t regal 
power, after they had recovered their freedom, that 
his murderers were long celebrated as the deliverers of 
their country from tyranny ‘*’: and many ftatues 
were erected to perpetuate the memory of the perpe- 
trators of the crime “°! . 


‘Tue tyranny at Athens, however, did not, properly 
fpeaking, commence till after the death of Hippar- 
chus. Hippias, highly incenfed at the aflaflination of 
his brother, and alarmed for his own fafety, put to 
death many of his fellow-citizens, befide Harmo- 


07. ld ibid. 
308. Thucydid lib. vi. Harmodius being in the Asom of youth and 


Beanty, (fays the Greek hiflorian) Ariogiton, an Athenian citizen, 
ofa more advanced age, dosted npen bim, (according to the abominable 
pove ce Tue Gaeexs) and bad bim in bis pofofion, to ule the plain 
Janguage of Thucydides (lib. vi.) Hipparchus, who was addicted, it 
feems, to the fame unnatural luit, cagerly follcived the favours of 
Harmodius. But although unfuccefsful, he did not cLw/e to make wfe of 
‘force. (1d, hid.) Meanwhile Ariftogiton was inflamed with jatlou/y, 
‘and jill with terrer, at the advances of £0 powerful a rival; and the 
Loven and the Baroven, roufed to refentment by an aggravating 
rcumfance, not conneged with this infamous amour—an attempt to 
ifgrace the fifter of Harmodius, concerted and accomplithed the 
murder of the Athenian prince. Thacydid. ubi fup. 

 thall leave others (See Young's Hif. of Athens, book i. chap, 
viii. and Gillies's Hif. of Greeee, chap. xviti.) to maintain the purity of 
Gach connexion: ; for to me they have always appeared fufpicious, Plo- 
tarch has endeavoured to thade them under the veil of virtuous friend- 
Ship ; but, in relating fa@s, he forgets his general reafonings. 

109. Thucyd lib. vi. Demoft. Orat. in Leptin, Plin. tif. Nat. lib, 
xzziv, cap. viii. 

110. A crime, which Thucydides affirms, arole from “ a compctition 
in Jove?" and in that love which nature abhors. Thucyd. lib. vi, 
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| PARTS. dius and Ariitogiton “'. All whombhe hated or feared 

e fell viGtims to his feverity™. Yet farther to fecure 
his power, and even to provide a retreat, in cafe of 
neceflity, he looked around him for foreign aid; and 
having married his daughter Archedice to antides 
fon of Hippoclus, tyrant of Lampfacus, with whofe 
family he entered into a clofe political alliance ***, he 
thenceforth governed the Athenians with all the rigour 
of defpotifm "+, 


‘Tue exiled Alemzonids and their adherents, ever 
watchful of an opportunity to recover pofleflion of 
their family-eftates, and to re-eftablifh the liber- 
ties of their native country, beheld with fatisfaétion 
the difcontents occafioned by the tyrranny of Hip- 
pias. During their benifhment, they had engaged 
in their intereft the oracle of Apollo at Delphoss 
by rebuilding, in a magnificent manner, the temple 
of the prophetic God, which had been coniumed 
by fire’. And they were now able, with the affiftance 
of a body of Lacedemonian forces, procurcd them 
by the favourable refponfes of the oracle, to accomp= 
Tihh their defign, 


Victorrous over the army of Hippias in the 

Ant.chr. field, the confederates entered Athens, and befieged 
sto. the tyrant in the Acropolis. That citadel was of 
}ryii. 3- fufficient ftrength to have long baffled all the efforts 


11. Herodot, lik. v, Thycydid. lib, vi. Plato in Hippercé. Hlian, 
Far. Hifi. lib, “ap. viii. 142. Id. ibid. 

113. An epitaph found ot Lampfacus, on the lady, who formed the 
balls of this league, is recorded by Thucydides, and worthy of being 
preferved to the lateft poiterity. 

‘© From Hippias Sprang, with regal power array'dy 
“ Within this tomb Archedice is laid ; 
By father, bufeand, brothers, fons, ally'd 
tt To banglty sgrants, yet wnfiain'd with pride 





Thucyad. jib. vie 
cE 44 « Herpdot. et Thucygid. ujifup. 31. Herodot. lib. v, ¢ 
> . 0 


of the isageey efpecially as the Lacedsemonians 
were under the neceflity of foon returning home. 
But accident and natural affection accomplifhed what 
force and military ‘kill fcemed unable to effedt. 
Anxious for the fafety of their offspring, whom 
they had conveyed out of the fortrefs, and who had 
fallen into the hands of the Alcmxonids, Hippias and 
his partizans, on condition of having their. children 
teftored, agreed to furrender the Acropolis, and to 
quit the territory of Attica within five days ""*, 


Iw confequence of this revolution, the Athenians 
recovered their political freedom, after they had 
been governed by the ambitious family of Pififtra~ 
tus for fixty-eight years. And notwithftanding the 
many Mruggles they were obliged to maintain, in 
order to preferve their liberty and independency, 
againft the attacks of ambitious neighbours, and 
the confpiracies of ufurping citizens, they acquired 
a degree of importance in Greece, amid the tur- 
bulence of democracy, which they had never reached, 
nor ever could have attained, in the repofe of mo- 
narchy. For, as Herodotus judicioufly remarks, fo 
great is the fpring communicated to the faculties of 
men by the equal diftribution of power, that their 
moft vigorous efforts under a mafter are feeble and 
languid, compared with their ftrong exertions in a 
ftate of perfect freedom ; where every one, in aéting 
for the good of the community, may be faid to aét for 
himfelf, and confiders his own intereft, and even his 
own honour, to be at ftake ‘7. 


Tuese refleGtions, fuggelted by the expulfion of 
the Pififtratid, and the profperity of the Athenians 
“under a republican government, your Lordthip will 
find more fully confirmed and exemplified in the hiftory 


116, 1d. ibid. 317. Herodotus, lib. v. 
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PARTE of another great people; in. the banifhment of the 

“VY Tarqnins from Rome, and the rapid. rife of the Roe- 
‘mans to grandeur, after the eftablithment of their 
commonwealth. I fhall therefore turn your cye to- 
ward Italy, before we trace farther the advances. of 
liberty in Greece. But we muft, in the mean time, 
take a view of the Progrefs of Society in this celebrated 
country. 
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LETTER Vi. 


The Progrefs of “Arts, Manners, Religion, and Lite 
+ rature in Greece, from theHerore Ace to the full 
Eftablifoment of the Avtentan Rerusric. 


fo enquiting into the origin of the Grecian flates, 
and deducing their progrefs in policy and arms, I 
have had oceafion to notice the introdu@tion of the 
more ufeful and neceffary arts among the people of the 
growing communities '. ‘The Arts of elegance and de- 
fign, with the abftra& fciences, properly belong to 
‘the fibfequent period. But the formation of the Man- 
ners, the Religion, and the popular Literature of the 
‘Greeks, appertains to the prefent. 


Tne arts introduced into Greece from egypt, 
Pheenicia, and Afia Minor*, though they induced the 
roving and barbarous natives to live in fixed habita- 
tions, had made {mall progrefs before the Trojan war. 
And the diforders in the Grecian ftates, occafioned by 
that war, prevented the furviving adventurers, on their 
return to their feveral homes, from fuccefsfully cultivat- 
ing the conveniencies of life’; whatever new ideas 
they might have acquired, during the profecution of 
their foreign enterprife, by viewing the improvements 
of a more polifhed people *. 


‘Tue fubfequent invafion and conqueft of Pelopon- 
_nefus by the Heraclidz, threw all things again into 
confuton*; while the fermentation produced by the 
rifing paflion for liberty, before the general abolition 

1, See Lett. 1. 2. Ibid. et aud. cit. 

See Lett, WL 4 Thid, 5+ See Lett. IV. 





~ PART % of monarchy in Greece, yet farther retarded the ad- 
“—— vances of the arts of peace®. But after thefe events 


. 


had taken place, and the Grecian ftates had difcharged, 
with their furplus of population, their’ reftlefs fpirits 
in colonies; planted on the coaft of Afia Minor, in 
Italy, Sicily, and in the iflands of the AEgean and 
Tonian feas ; fociety made rapid progrefs in Greece’, 
and in all the communities {peaking the Greek tongue. 


Tuxs progrefs was accelerated by the periodical ce- 
lebration of the litnmian, Nemean, Pythjan, and 
Olympic games *; but more efpecially the latter. At 
thofe games, denominated /acred, the Greeks affembled 
from all their various ftates, and from all the conti- 
nents and iflands in which they had planted colonies. 
There, appearing as the people of one great nation, 
they entered upona generous competition of mental 
talents, as well as of perfonal abilities and accoraplithe 
ments. Poets, orators, hiftorians, and philofophers, 
appeared among the candidates for fame °. 


Neyer had emulation a more glorious field, or fo- 
cial intercourfe a wider theatre, than at the facred 
games of Greece. Mind caught fire from mind, and 
@ general rivalfhip took place ; not only between indi- 


6, Thid et aud cit, 7. See Lett. IV. V. et sud. cit. 

&. OF the inftitution and celebration of che Olympic ond Pythi¢n 
games an account has already been given. (Lett. V. VI) The 
Ahmian games were celebrated, once in five years, at the ifthmus 
of Corinth; and the Nemean, once in three years; at Nemea in 
Argolis, Thefe games were all of a fimilarnature, aed the fame king 
of gymnaltic and equeftrian exercifes were performed in all, though 
not in the fame order; namely, running, leaping, wreltling, throwing 
the dif, boxing, driving the chariot, and riding the fingle horfe. 
Welt's Difert. om she Olympic Garvz, fe. vii—xvii. and the authors 
ciud. See alfo, on the fame fubje&, Mem. Difertst. et Rechercher, 

ar M. Burette et M. i'Abbé Gedoyn, dans Choa des Mom de 

‘Acalemie Royale des Tnfeript. et Belles Lettres, tom. 1. 

9. Lucian in Heredet, P 
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viduals but communities "*. The effects were anfwer- 
able, and fuch as have aftonithed all fucceeding ages, 
‘There the Grecian manners were polifhed, while 
Grecian policy was perfected. A laudable defire 
of elegance, in drefs and accominodation, was diffufed ; 
and, in confequence of that tafte, better houfes were 
built by the rich; ftately temples were reared to the 
Gods ; religious ceremonies were multiplied, and thea- 
trical exhibitions invented. 


Bur the advances of refinement were very unequal 
in the different tates of Greece. Sparta, hedged round 
by the auftere inftitutions of Lycurgus, and in a man- 
ner excluded from all intercourfe with foreigners, was 
backward in admitting the approaches of elegance, and 
late in adopting the improvements moft intimately 
connected with the happinefs of human life. The axe 
and the faw were long the only tools employed by 
the Lacedemonians in finifhing the timber-work of 
their houfes'*. ‘Their architecture and furniture were 
proportionably rude “*. Gymnaftic exercifes were their 
chief amufements ; and the maxims of policy and war, 
which formed their literary code, were at Sparta the 
fole objects of a liberal education "*. 


10. Welt, ubi fup. 
11. Id. ibid. The amufements which the Greeks fhared in common a8 
Olympia, or Pifa, and other places where thofe games were celebrated, 
naturally difpoted their minds to gaity and good humour, They bad 
daily oceatien to mingle freely, to fee and converle with each other. 
‘They feemed to be in a manner inhabitants of the fame city: they 
offered, as one people, facrifices to the fame God, and participated 
the fame pleafurcs, (Strabo, libeix.) By thefe means popular pre- 
Judices were rubbed off; animofities were foftened ; the caufes of um- 
Drages were explained and removed; ati the people of the different 
Grecian flutes having thus an opportunity of learning each others 
~ ftreagth and difpoiition, a: well as the force and preparations of their 
common ¢nemies, were cnabied to provide for their fecurity, and to 
encowrage cach other to guard apd mainsain their common libertics 
32. Plut, Fit. Lycorg. 13. Wdedbidy osiucs once 2 
14 Xenoph, Rep. Lacon 
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Tae afpect of things was very different at Corinth. 
Early enriched by-commerce, and habituated to an ex- 
fenfive intercourfe with foreign nations, the Corin- 
thians indulged themfelves in all the delicacies of Afiatic 
luxury, and even imitated the pomp of oriental opu- 
Jence 8. Their city was accordingly filled with temples, 
palaces, theatres, porticoes, and private houfes, equally 
admirable for their coftly materials, and for the 
elegance of their firu€ture'®. They gave birth, during 
the period under confideration, to the order named 
Corinthian, the moft fuperb in architecture, and adorn- 
‘ed their public buildings with columns and ftatues of 
the moft exquifite workmanthip '’. 


‘Tre Athenians, though yet lefs wealthy than the 
Corinthians, difcovered an equal, if rot fuperior tafte, 


15. Thucyd. ibd. Strabo, lib. vii vii. Plin, liboaxv. 16. 1d. ibid. 

17. Plin et Strabo, ubi fup. Contrary to the opinion of Winkel 
matin, (Hip. de 0 Art de "Antiquité, liv. vie chap. i.) Tam difpofed to 
‘Believe, that the early progrefsof architeGure and feulpture at Corinth, 


~wvoa partly occafioned by the longer continuance, of revival of regal go- 


‘vernment, in that city and its territory. Abfolute princes have ever 


“heen fond of magnificent twildings, the moft munificent patrons of 
Aonusties and” painters, and the greateft encowtagers of all the aris 


that can contribute to the fplendour of a palacc; hot unfriendly to 
the higher {trains of poetry, and the bolder effulions of eloquence, 
which require the utmoft freedom of thought and fentiment ; and 
iil more fo to hiftary, which delivers, or ought to deliver, without a 
veil, truths they are afraid to hear. The courts of fuch princes 
are alfo favourable to polifhed manners; as the delicate difruifes of the 
spallions become neceflary, to fave their pride from mortification ; and 
the play of wit and converfation, to contribute to their amufement, 
and to flatter their vanity. In order to cltablith this pofition, Lhave 
tno octalion to advert to modern times, of to anticipate the events in 
ancient hiftory. As the Corinthians owed their firit advances in ele~ 
gwice and refinement chiefly to their famous tyrant Periander, who 
lived in the fixth century before the Chriitian xra, (Diogen. Laert. 
Fit. Periasd.) the people of Samos were, in like manner, indebted for 
their carly progrefs in civility to Polycrates, as we thall have oceafion 
sooblerve ; the Lefbians to Pittacus, and the Athenians to Pififtratus; 
all nearly comtemporarics, 


for 
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for elégance and refinement. That tafte was encow- LETTERS 
raged and improved by the ambitions, liberal, and ac- be 7 
complifhed Pififtratus, and his two afpiring fons and 
facceffors. They firft decorated the Athenian capital | 
with fplendid buildings, and polifhed the manners of 1 
its inhabitants “*. Under the government of Pifftratus 
was laid the foundation of the magnificent temple of: 
Jupiter at Athens ‘*; and Thefpis, under his patron+ 
age, gave a beginning to the theatrical entertainments 
of the Greeks *°. 


Tue Elians, happy in a fertile (oil, which they culti- 
vated with much care; and enriched as well as polifh« ] 
ed by the periodical celebration of the Olympic games 
and feftival, made early advances in civility, and in all 
the arts conneéted with religious pomp*'. A ftriking | 
proof of that early proficiency appeared in the fuperb 
temple of Jupiter at Olympia, ereéted about fix hun- 
dred years before the Chriftian era, by Libon, a native 
of Elis**. This famous temple, of the Doric order in 
architefture, was wholly built of a beautiful marble, 
refembling that of Paros, found in the neighbouring 


18, Sce Lett. VI. and the anthors cited. 

19. This temple was afterward enlarged by the Athenians during 
Yhe adminiftration of Pericles, and finithed ky the bounty of Antio~ 
chus Epiphanes, king of Syria, who charged himfelf with the expence 
of the nave, and the columns of th portico. It was of the Corin | 
thian order, and confidered as a niodel of perfedtion in that ftyle of 
archite@ture. Vitruw. lib. vii. 

20. Plut. et Diogem. Laert. Vit, Selon, Perceiving the abufe thet 
might be made of theatrical exhibitions, Solon called Thefpis to him, 
after being prefent at the performance of one of his compolitions, and | 
afked him, if he was not aihamed of telling fo many lies before fo | 
great an alfembly. Thefpis excufed himfelf by faying, tit there could 
‘De no harm in fo doing, as his fi&ions were toot intended to be confi- 
ered ax eruths. ‘Solon, ffiking the ground with his ftaff, flernly re- 
plied, “If'we encograge fach f@ions, we thall find them itfluence 
“oor mioft ferious tranfadtions.” (Plut. Fit. Solon.) OF this truth, 


az. Strabo, lib, vii. Panfan. Bb. v. 34, Paufan. 1b. ¥. | 
“ country, i 
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| PARTE -country, and furrounded with a colonnade of the 
fame materials: Its height, from the area to the- 
dome, or vaulted roof, was fixty-eight feet ; its breadth 
ninety-five, and its length two hundred and thirty. It 
was covered with marble, brought from mount Pente- 
Ticon in Attica, and cut inte the form of tiles**, Its 
decorations I fhall afterward have occafion to defetibe, 
in tracing the progrefs of the Greeks in fculpture and 
painting. 





Tuus have I endeavoured to affign the caufes, and 
to point out the gradual advances of improvement in 
Greece. But it was in the iflands of the Agean fea, and 
among the Greeian colonies in Afia Minor, that the 
liberal arts firft began to difclofe themfelves to advans 
tage. And there architeCture firft difplayed thofe juft 
proportions, and that unity of defign; which have con- 
tinued to command the approbation, and attraét the 
admiration of enlightened mankind, in all fucceeding 
ages**. The Dorians and Ionians, on the Afiatie 


coatty 


43. 1d. ibid. 
a4. This more early proficiency of the Afiatic Grecks in the liberal arts, 
‘and in all the works depending upon imagination and fentiment, maybe 
afcribed partly to moral, and partly to phy‘ical caufes; to the .ong period 
‘of peace and profperity which they had etijoyed, fir in a ftate of index 
pendency, and afterward under the proteGion of the Lydian monarchs; 
‘and to a country and climate calculated to awaken, and to folter all 
the powers of genius. “ The Ionian cities,” where the elegant arts 
were molt fuccefsfelly cultivated, “ are more commodioufly and 
happily fituated,” fays the vencrable Father of Hittory, « than any 
‘other we know among men; for they are neither chitled with cold, 
rendered damp hy rain, nor expofed to the exceifes ‘of heat and 
drought.” (Herodot. lib. i.) In this fine climate, and in a country 
Beautifully diverfified with hills and vallies, interfe@ed by rivers, 
“buoken by bays, and conitantly retrefhed with gales from the aume- 
Tous ifles that crown the JEgean fee, the Afiatic Grecks were favourat 
With the payelt and the graudclt views of nature; with every circum~ 
fiance that can excite or cherifh the human faculties. Genius, how= 
‘yk, is faid to be the produce of every clime; and, in fome degree, it 
he 
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¢0aft, invented thofe elegant orders that fill bear their 


names; and during the latter part of the prefent pe~ , igre 


tiod was laid the foundation of the magnificent temple 
of Diana at Ephefus**. This temple, which was of 
the Ionic order, became the boaft of Grecian archi- 
te€ture, and the wonder of the ancient world ; though 
Jefs on account of its fize, than becaufe of the majeltic 
beauty of its ftruéture, the choice materials of which 
it was compofed, and the richne{S of its ornaments. It 
was about two hundred feet wide, and four hundred 
feet long; and it contained, when completely finifhed, 
one hundred and twenty-feven columns of the finelt 
marble, fixty feet high, and ingeniou!ly fculptured **. 


Mayyers kept pace, as they always will, with the 
progrefs of the human mind, and the conveniencies 
and elegancies of life. The manners of the Greeks, 
during the heroic age, fo finely pourtrayed (as we have 
feen) in the poems of Homer, and fo frequently offered 
to unreferyed admiration, by modern writers, were ace 
cordingly deeply fhaded with barbarifm. 


‘Tuts, my Lord, is an unpleafant truth. But, in 
hiftorical matters, the leaft engaging facts are of infi- 
nitely more value, than the moft captivating illufons 
of ition. We muft therefore beware, while we take 
for our guide Homer, the moft ancient painter of 
manners, we muft beware of being deceived by the 
magic of his poetic fancy. Objects feen through the 
medium of imagination are always magnified to the eye 
of the obferver ; and when admiration is the predomi- 


is “But the richef growths, and faire? figsts of Genius,” to ufe the 
words of « learned and ingenjous author, fring, itke other plants, from 
pi xi sh rid i” Bncknls Ty ha te 
oad Wr +. 
Penn a6 Vibro, iil Plier 
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PARTI. nant mode of the inind, they will be viewed, inveftedy 

2 and confequently delineated, with many adventitious 
beauties and extrinfic good qualities. Such we find to 
be the cafe, even when truth is the end propofed; 
how much greater then muft have been the heightens 
ings in the writings of Homer? who withed to hold up 
to the imitation of his countrymen the reputed wifdom, 
the virtues, and valiant exploits of a band of heroes, 
already almoft deified in the ardent imaginations of 
the {uperftitious Greeks. 





MarricF, as I have had occafion to obferve, is # 
law of nature, and its rites are recognifed and under« 
ftood even among favages*’. The people of Greece, in 
the heroic age, had made feveral removes from the favage 
ftate; and they had been favoured with inftrudtors 
from Egypt, where the union of one man with one 
woman was {tri€tly enjoined by law, and adultery fe- 
verely punithed **. The marriage tie was accordingly 
held facred among the Grecks, during thofe gallant 
times; nor was a plurality of wives indulged"®, The 
latter circumflance is rather remarkable, as they may 
be faid to have purchafed their brides?°, and were 
little delicate in regard to what prior connexions they 
might have formed **, The fadt, however, is incon- 

troyors 


47. See Lett. 1. and the authors there cited. 

a8, Id, ibid. 29. Panfan. lib, it, 

$0. This matter I know has been difputed; (Gillies, Hifl. Greet, 
chap, ii.) but there is no overturning eitablifhed faét, Agamemnon 
tells Achilles, as an inducement to an alliance, that he will give him 
cone of his daughters in marriage, quitheut requiring any price. (Hom. 
Mad. lib. ix.) And Danaus finding no body difpofed to marry his 
daughters, on account of the atrocity of their charaéter, made public 
declaration, that be would not domand any prefent: from the bride= 
grooms. (Paufan. lib. iii.) The dower given with the bridey'in re 
turn for fuch prefeats, feems ngt to have been common till latter 





ayn. 
Bt. The proofs of this indedicaey, oF indulysnce 10 female weabas/i, 226 
nue 
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trovertible ; and fo indiffoluble were the bands of LETTER! 
wweillock fuppofed td be, on the fide of the wife, that _ YW, 
it was long confidered as difgraceful, and even unlaw= 


ful, for a widow to marry a fecond hufband **: 





As in every country wheré the fanétity of the mar- 
riage bed is preferved inviolate, the affection between: 
hufband and wife, and of parents to their children 
‘was warm during the uncorrupted times of Ancient 
Greece. The tefpect of children to their parents, am 
effect proceeding from the fame caufe, love between 
the fons and daughters of one family, and all the ties 
of blood, were alfo {trong in the heroic age #¥, Agree- 
able to natural juftice, an equal divifion of ptoperty 
took place among the brothers, on the death of their 
father, or common head. But a portion of refpe& 
defcended to the eldeft fon, as his birth+right, with a 
degree of fubmiffion to his authority **. 


Tuts fubmiffion, however, feems to have ceafed; 
when the younger brothers became themfelves headg 
of families. To theni their fons reforted for commands; 
and new fubdivifions were formed **: Yet the heads 
‘of all the younger branches of every illuftrious family; 
appear long to have looked up with veneration, though 
without any fenfe of inferiority, to the head of the 
tldeft branch of that family, as their chief or centre of 
confanguinity ; as they originally had to his predecef- 
tors, as. the centre of their political union:*’. For 
amumberlefsin antient Grecian writers. A mbdern hiftorian bas given 
that weaknefs a very gentle name: “ The crime of having tvo tender 
« beart !" Gillies, Hif. Greece, chap. ti. 

4 Paufan. lib. ii. Tradition has even preferved the name of Gor- 
gaphoad, the firk widow that ventured to violate the tule. 14. ibid. 

35: Homer, paffini, 34. Arif. Polit. lib. vi. Homet, 
Odyf. lib. xiv. gs. Hom, Ziad, lib. xv. 

36. Shuckford’s Coanec. book vi. and the authors cited. 

37. Td. ibid, See alfo Mitford's Hip. of Greece; chap. IN. 20 iv, 

. Coa blood 
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BARTEL blood procured authority before wifdom or valour™, 
—™— and in conjunction with thofe ftill beft maiutains it. 


“Iw the heroic age, wifdom and valour were become 
effential to the acquifition, as well as to the fupport of 
kingthip or chief magiftracy ; and even to entitle a fon 
to fucceed his father in that high office, whatever 
might be the claims of blood to pre-eminence. It wag 
neceflary that worth thould recommend his hereditary 
title to the approbation of the elders, or heads of re- 
putable families, and that it fhould be confirmed by the 
body of the people *, 


Havine thus difcovered the claims and the quali- 
ties requifite for the attainment and fupport of royalty 
in Greece, during the heroic times, let us next confi- 
der the nature and privileges of the office itfelf. The 
king, as head of the community, enjoyed the important 
fun@tions of high prieft, fupreme judge, and com- 
mander in chief; as he was fuppofed to be the moft 
pious, wife, and valiant member of the ftate**. But 
religious fupremacy appears to have been his only cx- 
clufive privilege *'.. The elders or fenators fhared with 
him the command of the army; they alfo participated 
with him in the adminiftration of juftice ; while the 
voice of the people confirmed, or reverfed, both his 
and their decifions **. 


Nor was the acknowledged majefty of the people 
Jefs confpicuous in political affairs. They claimed a 


38. See Lett. of this work. 39. Ham. Oéyf. lib, i. v. vii. xis 
go. Hom. Tiiad. lib. i. Ariltot. Mtbic. lib. iii. cap. y. Strabs, lih. i, 
41. So intimately conneéted, in the minds of the Grecks and 

Romans, was the idea of King or head of the ftate, with that of chief 

facrificer or head of the eftablifhed religion, that they both gave the 

name to their high prieft, after the abolition of royalty. Demollth. ia 

Neer. Cicero, de Djvinat, lids’. Dion. Halicarnall. libs ee 
4a Hom, Wiad. lib.xvi, xvii, Arihot, Palit, ib, ii. exp. xiv, xv. 


right 
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right*to be coufulted, in regard to al} matters ‘of im= te | 
portance; and as the majority of the fenate, or coun 7 
cil of ftate, controuled the will of the king, the refo~ 
lutions of that venerable body were governed by the 
popular affembly *’, in the early kingdoms of Greece, 
as fully as in the moit democratical of the fublequent 
republics **. 





Tue fame diftribution of power, that happy mixture 
of monarchical, ariftocratical, and democratical rule, 
which characterifed the civil government of the early 
Grecian kingdoms or ftates, and which almoft every 
where prevails among nations in a fimilar Rage of their 
focial progrefs, was alfo found in each particular 
town *, and in the greateft military confederacies, 
Agamemnon, though appointed, during the Trojan 
‘war, commander in chief of the combined forces of 
Greece, by the voice of its united princes, was 
not inyefted with abfolute authority. On the day of 
battle, when the whole army was in fome meafure 
under his immediate command, he had the power of 
life and death *°; but, on all other occafions, his 
power was very limited. He could adopt no meafure 
without aflembling a council; and in every fuch coun+ 


4g. Hom. Iliad, lib. ii. Ody lib. ii. viii, Ariftot. Esbic, Ib, iif. 
cap. v. Dion. Halicarnaff, lib. ii. 

44 It would be an infult, however, npon the wildom of Lys 
curgas, to fay nething of that of Solon, to fuppofe his famous lawt 
+ were almolt exe copies of the cufloms and inflitutions that univerfally 
& prevailed in Greece during the bercic ager.” (Gillies, Hip. Greece, chap. ii.) 
Lycurgus, indeed, lived too near to the ages of barbarifm, to have ® 
diflin@ idea of the perfeétion of the human charater, He accord 
ingly paid too much attention, as I have had occafion to obferve, 
(Lett. V.) to the phyfical, and too little to the moral qualities of man. 
Bat pedants fecluded from the world, or men who have viewed it 
with an undifcerning eye, and never tafted the pleafures of polifhed 
life, only will give the Rate of focicty, in the heroic times, a prefer 
rence over that of the prefent colightened and civilized age, in moe 
ern Europe, 

45> Plat, Pit, Thefe 46. Hom, Miad. lib. ii, 

Cc3 cil, 
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PART L cil, whether general or feleét, the utmott freedom of 
{= Speech was allowed, and all refolutions were ultimately 
determined by the plurality of voices *”. 


‘Tue fame bold freedom that diftinguithed the public 
deliberations of the Greeks, during the heroic age, 
alfo charaéterifed their mannners in private life**. 
Among fuch a people, little politenefs or mutual de- 
ference could be expected ;—and jt was not found ; nor 
much delicacy in the intercourfe of the fexes **. Hu- 
manity was then even little regarded, Moft of the 
early Grecian heroes had been guilty of murder *°, 
and many of them had fled their country, without fa~ 
tisfying the demands of jufljce *'. Yet the fatisfaction 
required was only a pecuniary mulct**. In yain, 
therefore, fhould we attempt to apologife for fuch 
outrages, by afcribing them to the want of legal re~ 
refs **; and {till lefs thould we impute them merely 


48, Hom. Odyf. palfim, et Apollod, 





“o Hom, Ziad et 04 if. palfim. “ No languoge,” fays Mv Mite 
Ford, * can give a more eligant, or 2 more bighly-colowred picture of con= 
 jugad affestion, than is difplayed in the converfation between Heftor and 
Andromache in the fiath book of the iad." (Zifl. of Greece, chap. ite 
fet. iv.) Yet He@or had the indelicary to tell her, after enumerating: 
the future woes of Troy, of Hesuba, of royal Priam, wnd of his broibers 
any and brave, that not all fo much affected his foul as the griefs which 
bad we bear; “ when feme rade Greet, in his pride, fhould come and 
“Yead her away, a mournful eoptine of freedom bereft; when far from 
ber native land, the Thou'd weve the yoeb for foms havglty dome, oF bear 
“4 water from the [pring (Homi, Wiad. lib vi.) Unwilling,” adds he, 
“thou the bender dearef; but bard nceefity commands.” (Id. ibid.) A 
man who fhould fo talk, in modern times, would be accounted a brute. 
50. Hom, Stiud. palfim. et Apollod, lib. i. 54. 1d. ibid. 
5% Hom. Tiiad. lib. ix The yenerable bard is very precife on this 
fubjedt. “A brother," fays he, in the pesfon of Ajax, * receives the 
% price of a brother's blood’: Eathers for their fein fons are sppesfed. The 
murderer pays the bigh fine of his evime, gud in bis city wnmolefed ren 
Mains.” 1d, ibid. 
$3- To this caule thofe violences have been afcribed by fame ate 
writers. See Mitford's Hif. of Greece, chap. iti fe8. iv, 
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4o the want of that refinement, which hasbeen thought LETTER, 
fubverfive of the nobler virtues *. They were the Yi 
natural confequences of that ferocity of difpofition, 

which too frequently tyrannifes ever men not fuffi- 

ciently fubdued to the reikraints of law, or acquainted 

with the advantages of focial union ; and which ought 

to teach us to value the milder virtues, connected with , 

the culture of the heart; without which the prohibi- 

tions of the legiflature, and the vigilance of the ma- 

giftrate, will ever be found ineffectual to civilize 
mankind, or to form them to the habits of polithed 

Society. 





Bor if the refentments of the Greeks, in thofe rude 
times, were keen, their friendhips were proportion- 
ably warm. Men, who had fhared mutual dangers 
and toils, were knit in the clofeft bands of friendthip 
and hofpitality **. From friendthip the tranfition was 
¢afy to love. 






54. Dr. Cillics is not fingular, in entertaining this opinion + (Jif. of 
Greece, chap. ii.) but it requires very little knowledge of human nature 
to difcover, That the crimes refulting from barbariém are more per- 
nicious to focicty, than the vices allied to refinement, 

Sg. The hofpitality of the early Greets has been a fubjet of Speculation, 
for both ancient and modern authors, It has heen aferibed to the cir- 
cumplancer of the timer, and to the rant of ina: (fee Mitford's Hip. of | 
Greece, chap ii. and chap. iii. {eét. iv.) but I fhould afcribe it to the 

friendly difpyjition of the people. For all people, in fuch circumftances, 

‘are not equally difpofed to hofpitality. Homer has fbewed us, (Ody/> 
pallim.) and Thucydides has obferved, (Hf. lib. i. cap. ¥.) that noin= 
quiry was made concerning the charaGer of the perfons, who came to 
claim the facred rights of hofpitality, uti! they tad ured the repa/t, 
(Hom. ubi fup.) This indulgence may jultly be aferibed to the circwm= 

lances of the times ; for, iu that rude age, if particular inquiry had bee 
made concerning the chara@er and condition of all perfons who claim- | 
ed hofpitality, many warthy men, whofe pride would not fubmit to 
fuch explanation, er whofe modcfly could not furnith ix, muft have 

‘been denied hofpitable reception. Hence the extenfion of the virtue 
of bofpitality to men of doubtful character. 

Ce4 As 
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PARTL ‘As rapes, and the capture of women, were com~ 
‘=— monly practifed among the early Greeks, by adventu- 
rers of brutal difpofitions, or of ungovernable paffions, 
warriors of a more generous nature became the cham 
pions of the fofter fex**; and were defervedly repaid 
with their fayour*?, Yet muft it be admitted, That 
although the Greeks were enthufiaitic admirers of 
female beauty, and freely hazarded their lives in its 
“defence, or for its poffeffion, the latter was ever their 
chief obje&**. Nor do they feem to have difcovered, 
in any ftage of their focial progrefs, that refpeétful ate 
tachment to women that diftinguifhed the ancient Ger~ 
mans °°, and which was carried to a romantic Leight by 
the heroes of modern chivalry; that attachment, which 
finds its gratification in honouring the beloved fair one 
with efteem and confidence, and which confiders the 
return of affection as effential to conjugal happinefs *. 


From a view of the arts, government, and mans 
ners of the carly Grecks, we are naturally led to 
confider their religions which being, in fome mea- 
fure, formed by the genius cf the people, had a reci- 
Pprocal influence upon their national character, and 
gave its complexion to their literature. As the Greeks 
were indebted for their fcience and civility to the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, they alfo received the ru- 
diments of their religion from the fame nations’; 
but chiefly from the Agyptians **, 


Iw what manner that refined fpecies of fuperftition, 
which, under the name of Zabii/m, had become ge~ 
neral over the Eaft in the patriarchal ages, pafled from 
Syria and Aigypt into Greece, whence it fpread itfelf 


56. Hom. Hiad.et Apolled. lib. iii, ii. pallim, 57. Id. ibid. 





58. Hoin, “iad. et Apoliod. ubi fap. 59. Tacit, de Moridy 
German. 60. See Hf. Med. Exrepe, Part 1. Lett. LV. 
6%. Herodotus, lib. ii, paflign, 62, 1d, ibid. 
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among the Weftern nations, I have formerly had oc> LE’ 


eafion to notice; in tracing the Progre/s of Idolatry”, St 4 


Lhave alfo had occafion to obferve, That the religion 
of the Zabians, in making thefe removes, was grofsly 
corrupted by ignorance and prieftcraft. The fenfuality 
of the Syrian worfhip I have endcavoured to difplay $ 
and I have remarked, That the gloomy minds of the 
fuperftitious and fpeculative A®gyptians, by blending 
the worfhip of the Heavenly Bodies with dark and 
myftical allegories, and veiling their religion in fym-~ 
bols expreflive of the attributes of the Deity, and of 
the qualities of the elementary principles, deified in 
appearance every thing around them®*, In Greece 
faperftition affumed a new form. 


InsTEAD of pure fpiritual intelligences, by whom 
the Zabians believed the planets to be wheeled, and 
the univerfe governed, in fubordination to the Moft 
High, the adventurous and barbarous, but grateful 
Greeks, peopled Heaven with Gods and Goddeflefs 
partaking of the human nature and form, and fubje@& 
to all the exceffes of human paflions **. 


Tue Grecian Gods, in a word, differed in nothing 
from corrupted human beings, but in the poffeflion of 
fuperior power, wifdom, and immortality. They had 
all been guilty of violence, cruelty, fraud, or de- 
bauchery, Even the chafteft of the Goddeffes was 
fuppofed to have had her amours°*. The wor/hip of 
fuch Divinities could not be favourable to morals. 
‘That it had a contrary effeét, we have the affurances 
ef two of the moft refpectable Grecian hiftorians °’ ; 
who impute the corruptions of the Grecks to the im- 


63. Lett. L of this work, 64. 1a, ibid. 
65. Hom. Fiied. pallim. 66. Banier’s Mytbel, paffim. 
67. Polyb. lib. vi, cap. liv, Dion, Halicarmaff, lib, ii, cap, xx. 
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&: purity of their rheological fyftem, which might be faid 


at to teach, or tolerate every vice. And the philofophic, 


and politic Plato, enaéts it asalaw, for the regula+ 
tion of his Commonwealth, * That the, current tradi- 
* tions concerning the Gods fhould neither be talked of 
in private, not mentioned in public **.” 


Bur if the religion of Greece was hurtful to mo- 
sals°%, it was by no means fo to the human faculties. 
There was nothing abject in Grecian fuperitition. 


68. Repub. lid. iti, From this law it appears That the allegories 
concerning the wars, rebeltion, and adult-ries of the Gods, were bee 
lieved literally by the wulger; who were accordingly infected by divine 
example. (Dion, Halicarnafl, cap. xx.) That thefe allegories 
had alla phyfical or moral meaning, is ad Jd. ibid ) but that 
snicaning was beyond vulgar ken. (Dion. Halicarnalf. ubi up.) «The 
ancients,” fays Ariftotle, “have made the Principia of Being Gonos. 
{Aritot. Metaply/. lib. ii.) And, after a fublime dfcription of Gop, 
the living, everlaping, befl of Beings; and of the motion of the beaven', 
ana the difpeftion of the orbits of the plumrts, he concludes the Univer/e to 
tbe ons, aeits Eternal Mover is but Oxe. But," “ adds he, “ there has 
been handed down to pottcrity, from the frf ages, a doSrine in the 
form of a fabie, that thefe Ce/fin! Bodies are Gove!’ Metryphyl 
lib. xi. 

4p. It contained no tenet that conld countera@ the dangeraut ex- 
ample of the Gods, but the doctrine of a future faste of Rerourds ad 
Punifoents. ‘That this doctrine was univerfal in the Heathen world, 
Thave endeavoured to thew. (1att.1L) And Dr. Warburton has ine 
conteftably proved not only its univerfality, but that Civil Govern 
went could not have been maintained without it. (Divine Legation, 
book i. ii, iii. pallim.) Itsanfluence, however, was much weakened 
among the carly Grecks, by the facility with which al/olution, from the 
greatelt crimes, might be obtained. (Hom. Ziad. et Ody/- paflim.) In 
Speaking of future fate of Rewards and Puvifoments, t have formerly had 
eccafion to obferve, That tir éelief, waknown to Savages, was every 
where received among mankind, as fon as she forms of civil juitice were 
aftablithed. Confequently, it took its rife from Human Inflitutian:. But we 
eught to remember, That the Huatan Intentecr, if nota portion of 
the Divvae, was infufed by the Finst Mix; and, therefore, aif its aite 
ssny he fuid to fore from the Deity. Hence we are logically led to cane 
chide, That the efahlifoment of Rewards and Pewifrmemts among men, is 
paly a vyre of that more perfel? retribution, which will take place in 
8 future fates and which, although Jef, in the Mind of Man, wor frjt 
io thas of Cow, 
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Belicving the Gods to partake of the nature of men, LETTER) 


the Greeks approached their altars with a noble bold- 
ne(s; addreffed them in an ereét pofture, and almoft 
with the fame freedom that they approached their civil 
fuperiors’. Nor need this excite our wonder, It 
was the natural confequence of the popular Creed of 
Greece; according to which Jupiter was invefted with 
fovereign authority, but not defpotic rule. His con- 
duct was freely arraigned by the inferior Divinities 5 
his meafures were difputed in the affembly of the 
Gods: and he was perpetually under the controul of 
fate, or the political neceflity of Heaven ™'. 


Suc#a Religion was highly favourable to the aétive 
and alfo to the intellectual or cogitative powers of mans 
Jupiter was ever ready to fupport fupreme fway law- 
fully acquired, and juftly adminiftered; Minerva was 
the conftant guardian of valour direéted by prudence, 
and aided by fkill; Mars gave victory to daring cour- 
age; Ceres affifted, and rewarded the labours of the 
hufbandman; Mercury prefided over eloquence, mer- 
cantile tranfactions, and all the ingenious arts; while 
Apollo and the Mufes infpired the fong of the poet, 
and raifed his imagination to the height of divine ene 
shufiafm 7’, 

Orner 


go. Hom. Tid. pallimm, 7% Wd.ibid. See alfo Heliod’s 
‘They. and Plato's Timeuse 
72, ‘The rewards held up to merit, in the Graecian Elyfium, ferved 
alfo to ftimulate valour end genius, and to animate virtue. “ There, 
in the number of the bic enrolled,” fays Pindar, “live Cadmus, 
Peleus," &e. (Olymp. ii.) And Homer makes Proteus fay to Mene~ 
aus, “ Elyfium thall be thine!” (Odyf libs iv.) Yet thefe are not 
among the number of deified heroes. ‘This obfervation leads me to 
remark, That heroes were not deified in Greece at the time of the 
‘Trojan war. Homer's Godsas | have had occafion to notice, (Lett. IIL) 
wete merely allegorical perfonages; the parts and power: of the Unix 
‘verfe- mythically thadawed fortis; of, to ule the words of Ariftotle, 
« 
the 
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Oruen circum@ances, connected with the Religion 
of the Hellenians, confpired to embellith Grecian po- 
etry, and awaken genius. Befide ‘Neptune, the God 
of the watery clement, to whom the mariner offered 
his vows, the fea was peopled with Tritons and Ne- 
reids, Every river had its God, every fountain its 
Nymph, or Naiad; and every mountain and wood, 
their Oreades and Dryades. Venus and,the graces at- 
tended upon female beauty; Juno was the patronefs of 
Marriage ; Diana the guardian of virgin innocence 5 
Hebe gave freth bloom to the cheek of youth; and 
Cupid, ever frolicking in the path of youths and maids, 
infpired the amorons pailion 7. 


+3 the primary fobjlances of Uhings.” ( Melaphy/- lib, ii.) They were fuid 
to be of 2uman fospe, in order to procure popwlar lebiof. (Xd. ibid.) Tall, 
therefore, conctnde with exprefling a hope that, in futare, no Chrif= 
tian divine will wafte his Jearning in attempting to prove, Thar the 
Gaertn Govs of Geatle antiquity were deified Mortals. 

The Churna'=Houje ferwed the purpole of the early teachers of Chrite 
tianity : but the fippo/id Tombs of the Gods were only the abandoned 
altars or temples of Heathen Deities, who fucceflively gave place to 
‘one muother, as policy or prieftcraft dire@ed, in order to enchain the 
multitude to the fhrine of fuperitition. (See Bryant's Myrbo/, vol. i. ii. 
pallim.) And asthe knowledge of one Gon, the Creator and Governor 
of the Univerfs, is now manifelted to the srbole Chriftian world, the 
acrimony again Paganifim may cafe, without injury 0 the Religion 
of Jefus. 

730% Lovey” lays the moral and chalte Euripides, “is the greareit 
Schoo! of wiltlom and virtue. And of all the Powers that prefide over 
human affairs, Cupid's fway is the fweeteft to mortals; for, pouring 
joy unmixed into enamoured hearts, he fills them with mutual hope. 
Fiven his toils are plesfures, and his wounds reliving. May never 
friend of mine be exempt from the foothing ‘mart! nor | be condemn= 
ed to live emoug men devoid of love.—Attend, ye young ! and liften, 
ye fair! fly not from the proffered blife; but welcame the propitious 
Goa, and wifely we bis heart-eafing bounty.” (Euripid. apud Stcbeum.) 
‘Vhe prattice of this teffon is happily evemplified by Chacr-mon, in a 
comparifon of the influence of deve to the effeéts OF wine. “ The juice of 
the grape," Says he, “when mixed with wAter, produceth health and 
mirth; but wie, when drank pure to excels) occafions madnefs and 

ilchicf, 
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Fuenisnep with fuch aprofufion of imagery, the LETTER 
Grecian poets had little occafion for invention : they ww, 
had only to make ufe of the popular creed and the 
popular legends, im order to form the fincft fyftem of 
fable, and the moft beautiful aflemblage of metaphor 
and allegory, that ever adorned the literature of any 
people. 


Tue Rife and Progrefs of Poetry in Greece, forma 
one of the moft curious fubjects of fpeculation that 
can poflibly occupy the human mind, and is highly 
worthy of your Lordthip’s attention. 


Tue mokt carly Grecian poets, whofe names or com= 
pofitions have reached our times, were enlightened 
fages ; who delivered their doétrines in mythological 
lsnguage, in order to infpire their auditors with vene- 
ration, and to inftrnét them by means of allegoricat 
imagery; fcientific reafoning, or philofophic truth, 
being as little fuited to their rude apprehenfions, and 
‘untutored minds, as mild virtue was to their barbarous 
manners. Such were Orpheus, Linus, and others; | 
who taught, in verfe, the molt fublime tenets, which 
they had acquired in Aigypt or Phoenicia, concerning 
the nature of the Deity, the Creation of the World, 


and that Providence by which it is governed ™*. 
THe 


mifchief. In the fame manner locy, when moderate and gentle, is ] 
the fource of pleafure and foft delight ; but, when intenfely hot, proves 
the moft horrid and ungovernable paffion in the buman brea, 
Corin, therefore, is armed with twe Bows: one he bends with the 
eid of the Gaaces, foran happy finiling lot; and the other, with 
hhis bandage ow bis eyes, to the confubion and mifery of the amorous pair." 
‘Chacremon, ap. Theophraft. 
4: Uhave formerly (Lett. L) had oceafion to quote the beginning of 
the Orphic Hymm to Paw ; and fhall here add another paffage, no lefs | 
‘worthy of being addreffed tothe Creator and Governorof the Univerfe: 
“ By Thee Earth’s endlefs plain was firmly fix'd: 
* To Thee the Sea's deep-heaving furge gives way, 
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Tue compofitions of thefe poetical fages, which 
perhaps were not committed to writing, as letters were’ 
then little known in Greece, are now loft”. But 
a Phoenician fragment, preferved by Eufebius, feems 
to contain the Orphic account of the Creation of the 
World. 


“THE deginning of all things was a dark breathing 
fir, or gale of darkfome Breath, and turbid Chaos; 
ebfeure as Night: hele were infinite, and without end 
of duration. Prt when this Sprert or Breath fell in love 
with its own Principles, and a mixture enfued, that 
mixture was called Desire; the fource of all Creation. 
Tt did not know its tw Orcation 5 but front its conjunc- 
tion with that Sprnie {prang Moor, flime ; and from 
Moor fprang the feed of Creation; and the Generation 
of the Univerfe. Ye was framed im the form of an Ecos 
and Matier iffued forth, and the Sun, and the Moon, 
and the Sraxs, both fmall and great. Of the Airy 
illumined by the Fiery Gleam: from Eantw and Seay 
were generated Winns and CLoups; whence iilued 
vatt cffufions of WATER from above. Thefe, when 
Separated, and drawn from their place by the fin's beaty 


« And ancient Ocean's wavet obcy Thy voice? 
 Occan, who ix bis bofom laps the Globe. 
“ Nor lefsthe fleeting Air, the vital drayphe 
“That fans the food of every living thing ; 
* Or c’en the high-enthron'd all-fparkling eye 
# Of ever-mounting Fire. Thefe all divine, 
Though various, run the courfe which thou ordain'h ; 
* And by thy wonderous Providence extbange 
«Their fevcral jarring natures, to provide 
™ Food for thankind o'er all the boundlefs Earth.” 
. Opp. Tyan. ae MANA, 
75. Ufay Lif; for the Hymns that bear the name of Orpheus, ani 
which are allowed to contain his do@trines, though very ancient, are 


not believed to he the genuine produdtions of that feoapetaming poct. 
And his Theogonia is certainly lol, 
met 
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winG and THuNDER ”*.”” 


To the Mythical Poets fucceeded the Military 
Batds, who attended the Grecian chieftains during 
the Theban and Trojan wars, and in other hoftile 
expeditions ; who fung their exploits in their halls, 
after their return; and travelling over Greece, and the 
ilands of the AEgean fea, widely {pread their renown. 
From the fongs of thofe Bards, as I have formely had 
occafion to obferve, Homer collected the materials of 
of his incomparable Iliad ’?; which, as it was not the 
work of fancy, but a collection of hiftorical faéts, 
heightened by the charms of poetry, and blended with 
allegorical imagery fuited to popular belief, contains a 
greater variety of characters, nicely difcriminatated, 
and pourtrayed with the pencil of truth, than any 
ether ancient or modern compofition. 


‘As the objeét of the Iliad was to teach the neceflity 
of union among military commanders, in difplaying 
the diftreffes occafioned by the quarrel between Achilles 
and Agamemnon at the fiege of Troy; the Odyficy 
Jnad for its moral, the encouragement of wifdom and 
virtue under misfortunes, in the happy termination of 
the travels and fufferings of Ulyffes. And in thefe 
two poems Homer has comprehended the popular 
Creed, and the legendary Hijlory of Greece to the 
‘Trojan war. 


Heston, the cotemporary of Homer, being a man 
‘of a fedate and contemplative turn of mind, has furnith- 
edus, in his poem of Werks and Days, with the firft 
dida@tic compofition. It has for its objet AGRicuL~ 


76. Sanchuniathon, ap. Eufab. Properat. Evanzil, 
}7- Seton this fubjedt Wafburton's Dielne Legation, book iv. fe. 
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» PART L ure; with references to the Times and Sea/ons belt 
—— fitted for the labours of hufbandry, according to the 


“various foils and cultures, and adapted to the fuperiti- 


tious notions of the early Greeks. He has alfo fol- 
lowed the Mythical Poets; in giving an account of 
the Creation of the world, or the Rife of the Univerfe, 
under the name of a Theogoniay or Generation of the 
Gods™ all the Parts and Powers of Nature, as | have 
frequently had oecafion to remark, being deified by 
Heathen fuperitition. 


“ To Homer and Hefiod fucceeded the Elegiac and 
Lyric poets. The firft Elegiac poets bewailed the 
miferics of the forrowful times that followed the Tro» 
jan war; and fought confolation in fhortening, by 
fenfuality, the period of human life”, As thefe, if 
their compofitions had been preferved, could prefent 
only piétures of local diftrefs or diffolute manners, I 


7. Hiefiod’s account of the Rife of the Univerfe is mearly the fame 
with that of Sanchiniathon, but lef philofophical. He gives the 
whole & legendary air ; calculated to itapofe on vulgar credulity, and 
folter fuperftition. “ Firft of all,” he makes the Muses fay, sxited 
© Caos: next inorder the broad-hofomed Rawtu,” or Matter com 
devieds * and then appeared Lov x," or Atradtion, * the moft beausitul 
# of the Immortals From Cnaos {rung Exsnvs and dufky Nrot5 
and, from Night and Erebus, fprung Exuex and fmiling Day. 
But firit the Earth produced the Stary Heaven, commenfurzre to 
 herfelf; and the barren SA, without mutual loves then, conjoined 
+ with Contus,"' the Haver, “the hore the memendous Trraws,"* 
jarring principles of Metter. “ The Cretors were afterward engen 
dered; Buowres,” Thunder, “ Sraxoras,” Lighning, “and Anczs,” 
the flaming Bolt, * Befide thefe, three other rueful fons were born to 
” and Earth, Cores, Brartus,and Grozs;" Eroption, Hurri= 
* ganey ad Earthquake". Heliod, Theeg. init. 

39. See Difeear. fur f Klagie et Difesr. far tee Pocts Etigiaques, par 
M, I'Abbe Souchay, et audt, cit. The elegant Minermas cannot be 
excepted from this general charge. He was the author of the Love 
Eceor; (id. ibid.) confifting of alsernate Hexameter and Pentameter 
‘verfes, afterward uled by all Greek and Latin Elegiac Poets; and the 
flow of which has been happily imitated in Englith Elegy, by the 
rarten of tex late in alternate rhyme. 

7 fhall 












fhall riot offer them to yout Lordthip’s attention: The 


Lyric poets are more worthy of regzrd, for’ many ee 


reafons. They prefent us with effufiond of the human 
mind, under the influence of various paffions ; and 
naturally lead us to enquire after tne origin of PorrRY 
and Music, J 


Some critics have aftribed the origin of poetry to 
Loves fome to Religion, and fome to Far; but men 
were furely Lovers, before they were Warriors or 
Devotees: I fhall, therefore, affign it to Love. The 
intercourfe of the fexes, gradually ripening fenfibility, 
calls forth the firft ftrong emotions of the youthful 
breaft. Fancy, in that feafon of life, is warms arid 
beftows on the beloved object a thoufand adventitious 
charms. As the tongue wants power to exprefs the 
feelings of the enamoured heart, common language 
‘wants force to declare its raptures or paint its agita- 
tions. Fanty catches fire from the torch of admira- 
tions and breathes, in disjointed phrafes, the lover's 
flame; Hence Lave Songs, as they are the firft emana- 
tions of an ardent mind, have been the firft poetical 
produétions in moft countries: 


But Love, though the mioft early, is not the only 
{trong paffion in the human breaft, After the forma- 
tion of political fociety, other paflions take the lead: 
As foon as Religion was called in to the aid of LegiNa- 
tion, that devotion which, in fimple times, had been 
paid to Woman, was transferred to the Goils, and pouir- 
‘ed out in Hymns or Sacred Songs. Nor did priclturafty 
in feeking to -infpire veneration for pious ceremonies, 
alone take advantage of Poetr}: tlie etrly leyiflators 

_ alfa called it in & their gid, and promutgiced their in- 
ftitutions in verfe 5 for better fecuring the eperation 

«$0, Ariftot, Problem fe. xix, prob. xxviii. Bina Fe BM, lib, ii, 
fap. xixix, 
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Te pf their Jaws, through the.influence of the Mufer, 


the daughters of Memory."",. And the Mufes were 
ever ready to found the Charge to Battle, to fing the 
Triumphal Song **, or record the Actions of Heraes. 


Music had the fame origin with poetry. The 
thepherd or herdfman fung the praife of his miftrefs; 
celebrated their happy loves, or bewailed his unreci- 
procated paflion, in melody fuited to the fentiment 
which his verfes conveyed. To the voice fuceeded 
the pipe or reed, through which the lover breathed 
his tender emotions ; not expreffed in language, but by 
the mute eloquence of the eye, unlefs when the be- 
Joved fair accompanied the found of the reed with 
her voice; and either declared their mutual blifs, or 
Jamented their unhappy lot **, 

Musicat 


Br. Hefiod. Berg. 

a. The moft ancient Triumphal Song is that of Mofes, after the 
miraculous paffage of the Arabian Gulf, Thus fang Mofes, and the 
children of Ifrael, this fong unto the Lord :— For he hath triumphed 
« glorioufly; the horfe and his rider hath he thrown intothe fea. The 
« The Lord is my ftrength and fong, and he has become my falvation : 
“ he is my God, and I will prepare him an habitation my father's 
God, and I will exalt him. The Lord is a man of war, th: Lorn 
“is his name, Pharaoh's chariots and his hoft hath he eaft into the few t 
“his chofen captains alfo are drowned in the Red Sea, The depths 
“ have covered them, they fank to the bottom as a ftonc. Thy right- 
“hand, O Lord! is become gloriocs in power; thy right-hand, O 
* Lord! hath dathed in pieces the enemy: And in the greatnefs of 
thine excellency thou halt overthrown them that rofe up egaini 
“Thee: thou fenty? ferth thy rorsth, which, conjumed them at fubllr. 
And with the Ag? of thy noftrils, the waters were gathered together » 
* the fiseds flood upright, ox an beop, and the depths were congealed in the 
«© beart of the foe. The enemy faid, Twill purfue ;'1 will overtake, 1 
“will divide che {poil: my Luft Shall be Satisfied apon chem, 1. will 
“draw my fword; my hand thall.deftroy them. Thov digf Hew with 
thy sind, the fos covered them : they fank ax Tead in the mighty way 
© trai! Who is like unto Thee, (O Lord !'amongtt the: “ Bxodus, 
chap. xv, ver. J—t1. 

83. See Promiér Mom. fur ter Cbanfexs de P Anceane Gree, par M, de 
a Nawze, 
84. Here we find, by amatural progrelfion, the /eparation afd me 








~ Mustcar inftrumenis, but efpecially wind inftrum 

ts were Toon employed in the ferviee of réligion. 
And the harp or lyre, a /fringed infrument, was very 
carly in ufe among the Grecian chieftains and military 
jbards*’.. The compofitions of thofe bards, rapid, 
{fublime, and wild, were naturally adapted to the 
lyre **; though they had not the perfect form of the 
‘Tighe, ode, the merit of conftruéting which is due 
to the genius of Pindar*’. 


But before Pindar, who does not fall within the 
period under review, the Greeks had many cele- 
brated lyric poets. Amorig thofe Archilochus, Ter- 
pander, Stecichorus, and Alexus, are eminently di 
tinguifhed by ancient critics: but as their writings, 
except a few fragments, are now loft, I fhall not enter 
into a differtation on their reputed merit"; Two 

Odes 


of poetry and mufic. ‘The enamoured fwain firlt fing his own 
‘verfess to unburden his mind, or to pleafe his miftref. He next 
dreathed through his reed the air to which they were attuned; and 
when his imiltsefs fung his verfes, while he played the rune, poetry 
snd mulic were reinited, thoiigh not in the perfon of the compofer. 
‘The fame thing happened in a more advanced ftoge of poetry and 
mufic. The Military Bards originally fang their verfes, and wlter= 
ward accompanied the fong with the found of the lyre. (Black- 
well’s Life of Homer, paffim.) But as it was found that a good poet 
might have a bad voice, and be little ikilled in touching the lyre or 
harp, the profellions of poetry and muiic were feparated, ax we have 
Seen, (Lett VI.) on the re-cftablithment of the Pythian Games. Bur 
although the congenial profellions were feparated, for the pleafure of 
the admirers of the ffter-artr, Poetry and Mufic ware generally affo- 
ciated at all the Gracian feilivals. The Ode was/ung,and avompenied 
"with infirumental mafic; though that antfic was not always compoled 
by the poet, or executed either by his voice or inftrament, 

25. Hom. Wiad. et Ody pallim. 

86. Blackwell, Life of Homer. 

87. See Difeeurser Pindares a for la Peific Lyrique, pat M. de Charé 
‘anon, et anct. cite 

S8gekergiaf chofe poets excelled no lols in elegiae, than in Iyrie 
bona Bas com= 
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~ 2 
PART L Odes of Sappho, the Lefbian poetefs, and feventy of 


Anacreon, the Teian bard, furnifh better room for 
critical examination, 


SappHo appears to have poffeffed a foul highly 
fulceptible of love, and her verfes convey the foft fenti- 
ment in voluptuous excefs**, But Sappho’s love 
took an unaccountable direétion: it turned upon her 
own fex. And the ardour of this Sapphic paffion, is 
ftrikingly deferibed in the celebrated little ode, pre~ 


compofition, But as all their Elegies, as well as their Odes, have 
perifhed in the Bux of time, or funk a prey to barbarifea, I fhall eran{= 
cribe an Elegy of a more early age; by David, king of Wrael, the im- 
mortal Hebtew lyrie poet. “ And David lamented with this lamen- 
“tation over Saul, and over Jonathan his fon. “The beauty of 
 Mraclis Main vpon thy High Placer: how are the mighty fallen!— 
« Tell it not in Gath, publith it not in the firects of Afkclen, left the 
daughters of the Philiftines rejoice; left the daughters of the une 
« circumcifed triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 
«* ncither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings; for there 
4 the theild of the mighty is vilely caft away, the fhield of Saul, aa 
* though he had not been anointed with oil. From the bland of the 
“ flain, from the fat of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned not 
back, and the fword of Saul returned not empty. Saul and Jona- 
* than were lovely and pleafant in their lives, and in their deaths they 
“were not divided. They were fwifter than eagles, they were 
© fironger than ions, Ye daughters of Urael, weep over Saul who 
« cloathed you in fearlet, with other delights; who put on ornaments 
* of gold upon your apparel. How are the might fallen in the midst 
« of the battle!—O Jonathan, thoa walt fainin thine High Places. 
«1 am diftresfed for thee, my brother! wery pleafant by/l thew been unte 
«me. ‘Thy love for me was wonderful, fafing the iove of women. How 
are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perifhed !"— 2 Sam, 
hap. i ver. 1727+ 
89. A fragment of one of her pieces, feemingly written in cauly 
Bile, exhibits ftrong marks of her amorous character, 
“ Ceafe, dear mother |. ceafe to chide, 
“Tecan no more the golden thuttle guide 
# While Vemus thus, through every glowing vein, 
© Afferts the charming youth's relilllels reign.” 
© Frag. Sappho. 
= » fexved 
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ferved and applauded by Longinus, It may thus be ae { 
paraphrafed, for it cannot admit of tranflation: 


« Bleft as the Gods the favour’d fwain, 

« Who fitting by thee tells his pain; 

#* Who hears thee fpeak, who fees thee finile, 
«+ And fips thy ruby lip the while. 

** When I behold thy blooming charms, 

“ My bofom beats with foft alarms: 

«« From vein to vein, a fubtle flame, 

«T feel, run thrilling through my frame ; 
«« My foul is in love's tranfports tofs'd, 

« My fpeech is gone, my voice is loft. 

* Moift languors all my body feize, 

And all my blood cold tremors freeze 5 

« A dim fuffufion veils my eyes, 

4 Unwonted founds my ears furprife ; 

« My thobbing heart beats thick and high s 
“1 faint, I fink, and feem to die.” 


Bur Sappho’s talent for lyric poetry is beft dif 
played in her Ode to Venus; one of the moft beauti- 
ful poems that antiquity has left us, and which has 
been tranflated into Englith verfe with all the fire, 
ipirit, and flow of the original °°, 


« O Venus! beauty of the fkies, 

«« To whom a thoufand temples rife : 

« Gaily falfe in gentle {miles, 

s Full of love-perplexing wiles 5 

«O Goddefs! from my heart remove, 
* The wafting cares and pains of Love, 


«If ever Thou haft kindly heard” 
* A fong in {oft diftrefs preferr’d, 


90. This tranflation bears the name of Ambrofe Philips, but is 
fuppofed to have been executed by Jofeph Addifon, See Warton's 


Aifiy wm the Genins of Pepe, woh. . 
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€ Propitiows tn my turieful vow; 

<«O gentle Goddels! hearme now + 

« Defcend, thou bright immortal gueft! 
# In all'thy radiant cliarms coitfeft: 


«Thou once did't Ikave Almighty: Jove, 
« And all the golden roofs above : 
“ The car thy wanton {parrows dtew ; 
{ Hovering in air, they liyhtly flew, 
« As to my bower they wing’d their way, 
I faw theif quiveting pinions play. 


« The birds difmifs'd, while you remain, 
« Bore back theirempty car again; 

“ Then you with looks divinely mild, 
“In every heavenly feature fmiled, 

“ And aff'd what new complaints T made, 
Mod why Icall'd you to my aid? 


“ What frenzy in my bofom raged, 
“And by what cure to be affuaged ? 
« What gentle youth I would allure, 
«Whom in my arrfal toils fecure >— 
« Who does thy tender heart fubdue ? 
« Tell me, my Sappho! tell me who ? 


* Though now he fhuns thy longing arms, 
* He foon fhall court thy flighted charms ; 


+ Though now thy offerings he defpife, 
« He foon to thee Shall facrifice ; 





« Though now he freeze, he foon fhall burn, 


“ And be thy victim in his turn, 


« Coeleftial Vifitant! once more 
“Thy needful prefence I implore: 
“ In pity come and eafé my grief, 
“Bring my diftemper’d foul relief; 
“ Favour thy fuppliant’s hidden firey 
“And give me all my foul defires.” 


Aya; 


‘AACR EON, though not devoid of feeling, diverted | 
the:anxieties of love by mirth and wine. And ‘he has 
given us more perfect examples of gaily.amorous and 
jovial fongs, than any author in ancient or modern 
times. His allegorical imagery is altogether magical. 
Venus and Cupid, the Graces and the Mufes, are 
perpetually at his command, And he has employed: 
them;in a manner that muft for ever excite admira- 
tion, and communicate pleafure. He was the poet of 
tafte and of conviviality 5 and although he lived in an 
age, when pelitenefs was little underitood in Greece, 
no poet ever had.the talent of turning a compliment 
with more elegance, or of more powerfully awakening 
focial joy. His jovial fongs, however, it muft be 
owned, have often a tendency to immerfe the foul in 
ferfuality. But thofe of the complimentary caft are 
generally free from fuch blame. 1 fhall, therefore, 
attempt to imitate his Ode to WoMAN, as a fpecimen 
of his manner of writing = 


« To all Creatures of the Earth 

* Bounteous Nature, at their birth, 
* Gave the aids, or gave the arms ; 
« To fecure their lives from harms, 
«To the Bull the front of fteel, 

«& To the Horfe the horned heel; 

« Swiftnefs to the timorous Hare, 
«Fur and fury to the Bear ; 

«To the Pard the deathful paw, 
«The Lion the devouring jaw ; 

« Maw the unconquerable mind = 

“6 What for Woman was behind ? 
“ Lowely Woman! Yetin ftore * 
« Nature had one prefent more : 

“ Thee fhe gave the power to charm : 
“ Beauty all things can difarm.” 





1 sHALL afterward have occafion to trace the farther 
rae of Lyric Poetry, and to climate the merit of 
D d4 Pindar. 
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“Pindar. Taiiesedonsiet alk eantrboiane 
Olympic odes, as tranflated by Gilbert Weft, for the 
value of the fentiments it conveys. 


Srroraz. 

“ To wind-bound mariners, moft welcome blow 

“ The breezy Zephyrs through the whiftling fhrouds 3 
«+ Moft welcome to the thirfty mountains flow 

« Soft thowers, the pearly Daughters of the Clouds 
“ And when on virtuous toils the Gods beftow 

* Succefs, moft welcome found mellifluous Odes ; 
« Whofe numbers ratify the voice of Fame, 
And to illuftrious worth infure a lafting name, 


ANTISTROPHE. 
Such fame, fuperior to the hoftile dart 


“ Of canker'd envy, Pifa’s chief attends : 
Fain would my mufe th’ immortal boon impart, 
« Th immortal boon which from high Heaven defcends, 
\# And now, infpir’d by Heaven, thy valiant heart, 
« Agefidamus! fhe to fame commends ; 
« Now adds the ornament of tuneful praife, 
« And decks thy Ole Crown with {weetly founding lays, 


Epopg. 
« But while thy hold achievements I rehearfe, 
Thy youthful victory in Vifa’s fand, 
‘« With thee partaking in thy friendly verfey 
# Not unregaided thal thy Locris ftand. 
«Then hafte, ye Mufes! join the choral band 
« Of feftive youths upon the Locrian plain : 
To un unciviliz d, and favage land, 
Think not I now invite your virgin train 5 
© White barburony ignorame and foul difdain 
“OF jocral Migtue’s beppitable lary 
« Prompts the wamannered and inbuman fwait 
“To drive the firanger from bis churlifh doar 9". 
ot, Uhave alreaiy had ocesfion to remark, in oppofitian to Mr 
Mitford, and his coadjutor Mr, Wood, that although the carly Grecks 
while barbarous, were hofpitable, al! barbarians are not fo kindly difpofed 
‘And I have the fatieaGion to find Pindar, an enlightened Greck, o: 
the fame opuiion. 
“A nation 


